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THE BOSTON BRASS BAND. | 


UR city has, for a 
long period of time, 
been noted for the 
excellence of its 
military bands of 
music, and they 
have enjoyed a rep- 
utation, far and 


x they have always 
‘ exhibited when in 


public. Imonly two 


' jmstances have we ever heard our Boston bands 


excelled in those points of beauty that appertain 
to their profession, and these were when listen- 
ing to the governor general's military band, in 
the plaza of Havana, and the second time, on 


hearing Dodsworth’s famed band, of New York 
city. The engraving which we present herewith, 
represents the Boston Brass Band, more familiar- 
ly known as Flagg’s Brass Band; and we con- 
sider it a very faithful and spirited picture, as 
they appeared when sketched by our artist. 
This band claims priority over all others in this, 
or any other city of the Union, as being the first 
association of the kind in the country, being 
first organized in 1835, under Edward Kendall, 
the far-famed bugle player, as its leader. Joseph 
Green, the present efficient and popular leader 
of the American Brass Band, at Providence, R. 
I, was the next to succeed Mr. Kendall. Its 
present head is Eben Flagg, who has led the 
band for some eight years and more, sustaining 
an excellent reputation, no less for his profes- 
sional skill than for his manly and sociable 
qualities. The members of the Boston Brass 
Band are composed mainly of professors, musi- 
cal composers, and artists, each one highly 
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accomplished in the use of his particular instru- 
ment. This favorite band have just adopted a 
new and very beautiful uniform, consisting of a 
blue frock coat, red pants, and a blue infantry 
cap, with fountain plume. 

A very important improvement has lately been 
made by the band, in the construction of their 
new set of instruments. It is, and has long been 
a source of no little trouble to military men to 
keep the time and spirit of the band’s perform- 
ance for the ordinary purposes of time, and the 
exhilirating effect that good music imparts. 
The reason of this, is the fact that the mouths of 
their instruments almost invariably open from 
the company, so that persons ahead are far bet- 
ter regaled by the music than the company be- 
hind them. The improvement referred to inthe 
new instruments of the Brass Band, is the 
adoption of a new set throughout, with the 
bells all opening back, and pointing over the 
shoulders of the performers, giving the company 
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the great advantage of hearing every note of 
each instrument. Those who have marched in 
the ranks, know how to appreciate this advan- 
tage, and the band have found it to administer 
to their pecuniary good, as well as general popu- 


FEMALE COQUETRY. 

To women there is an inexpressible fascina- 
tion in this dalliance with danger—this com- 
promise between love and coquetry. It is their 
own excitement, and it is worth to them all the 
thousand others that serve to relieve, or more 
often to distract the dullness of their lords and 
masters. They are content to be whirled out of 
their own thoughts in that pleasing vortex. Its 
eddying rapidity is sq delightful—its attraction 
so gently powerful—its surface, up to the 

ge, so smooth and glassy; all is charming ti 
the last fatal plunge jtself, when the abyss is 
opered to its victim, and then closes upon her 
forever.—Self-formation. 


Hate shuts her soul when dove-eyed mer 
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AN ORIGINAL ROMANCE. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 1851, by F. Grzasow, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District of Massachusctta] 
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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX—{continvep.] 


N saying this, Ro- 
dolpho threw aff his 
outer garment, and 


stood before her, 
clad about his chest 
in a simple tunic 
ofscarlet. His face 
was flushed with 
deep excitement, 
and his dark eye 
rolled wildly and 
actively about in 
his head. He was 
a very model of 
manly grace and 


beauty. 

“But to your errand, Rodolpho ;” urged the 
crone. 

“Tell me farther of Adrienne,” said he. 

“ Of Adrienne *” 

@ “JT would know all this night. I cannot ven- 
ture my life in Venice often, and now that I am 
in its midst, I must perform all that remains un- 
done by me.” 

“ Adrienne is in the convent.” 

“TI know it well.” 

“This very night she is to set sail for Genoa 
in a barge already furnished and got ready.” 

“What! Do you tell me truth ?” 

“Jt is even as I say. Adrienne will leave the 
convent secretly this night to embark for Genoa. 
The monk Petroni is her guard. He will see 
that nothing prevents her going.” 

Rodolpho paused in a deep silence. He 
could, for a moment, say nothing, so confounded 
were all his senses at whathe heard. At length, 
having in a measure recovered from the stun- 
ning effect of the announcement, he said : 

“Is there no help for her?” 

“ I know of none,” answered the soothsayer. 

“Can this right arm of mine, 80 active, so 
strong, so willing, do nothing to shield her from 
her fate? Tell me, Nancie. I would know of 
@ truth!” 

Nancie paused a moment, and then replied : 

“Tt will, after all, depend much upon your- 
self.” 

“Then is she safe!” exclaimed Rodolpho. 
“Lend me a garment, Nancie. Give mea dress 
of spotless white—a female dress—that I may 
visit the convent at this hour, and see what may 
be done.” 

“ Fortunately,” answered the woman, “I have 
a dress of white with me here ; it is one left here 
by a young maid named Juliette.” 

Fedore’s face burned with confusion, and be- 
came literally crimson; but Rodolpho knew and 
heeded not the meaning of her words. 

The dress was at once produced, and adjusted 
upon the graceful figure of Rodolpho. It fitted 
him perfectly. A better one could not have been 
made purposely for him. 

Thus attired, he bade Nancie good night, and 
thrusting his own dagger into the belt of Fedore, 
that he might himself appear in every point an 


innocent female, he passed hastily down the” 


stairs. 

They hurried along, the disguised Rodolphe 
and the page,until they reached the foot of the 
stairs to which their little barge was fastened, 
and then leaping into it, they pushed away itifo 
the still water. ‘This time, however, Rodokpho 
. Jaid not his hands upon the oars,” bit left all 
management and labor to Fedore. 


They had glided quietly along through several 
streets, and passed rows and lines and groups of 
gondoliers, hurrying, now this way and now that, 
when they were suddenly challenged by a gruff 
voice that proceeded from a boat shooting out 
directly to them. 

“ Who goes there?” demanded the voice. 

“No enemy to Venice,” answered the soft 
voice of Fedore. 

“But who are you?” still demanded the 
voice, 

Fedore made no reply. 

“ Then I must see for myself,” said the voice, 
and instantly he drew up alongside. 

“OQ, a female with you, eh ?” ejaculated he, in 
surprise, as soon as he detected the persons sit- 

“ Yes; but not for such as you to insult or mo- 
lest !” threateningly replied Fedore, in a sterner 
tone, at the same moment laying his hand upon 
his dagger’s hilt. 

“JT am mistaken,” answered the stranger. “I 
knew not who you might be; you may pass.” 

“And again, it would be better that you 
should know, before you thus rudely challenge,” 
muttered Fedore. 

The stranger left them, and again they glided 
swiftly along on their way. 

At length, after a long and somewhat labori- 
ous pull at the oar, they reached the outer 
grounds about the old convent wall, There was 
a pale moon in the sky, but a few shifting clouds 
were occasionally straggling over its disc. The 
convent wall, at the point where they approach- 
ed it, stood on the back of a hill, shaped as 
much like a ridge as anything else, and the 
acclivity from that to the water was considera- 
bly steep and precipitous. There was a sort of 
drain-way, or passage for superfluous water 
washing from the higher grounds, bored through 
the base of the wall in one place, and it had 
once been carefully defended with a row of iron 
palings. No one, however, would scarcely have 
supposed there was any necessity for this, for 
the directness of the descent from the base of 
the wall to the water seemed to guarantee de- 
fence enough against almost any attack that 
would be likely to be made in that quarter. 

Slowly and toilingly Rodolpho climbed this 
rugged steep, leaving Fedore in the boat alone, 
from whom he had taken the precaution to take 
his dagger again. 

At length he reached the summit, though 
much tired, and very greatly out of breath. 
Here he sat himself down a moment or two to 
rest, and then he began to look about him by 


‘ what light the pale moon afforded, and to try to 


discover the most efficient mode of scaling the 
wall. He was yet in his female attire, and he 
feared that he might be seen, and cause an un- 
fortunate alarm if he should be seen in that very 
showy costume on the top of the wall. While 
thus considering what was best to be done, he 
chanced to espy the gully that the water had 
formed in its impetuous running from the gar- 
den. Knowing at once that the water must 
have first passed through some prepared channel 
before it could have commanded concentrated 
force enough to wear a ravine so deep by its 
flood, he turned round hastily to spy, if he could, 
the place where it usually started. At the very 
first glance he saw all. There was the fortunate 
drain-way dug completely through the base ef 
the wall....What would he have-more " 

He bent himself down to examine it, but found 


to his dismay, however, that it was ahaa 
a row of standing iron posts, small enough, to 
be sure, yet sufficiently large and strong to re- 
‘sist any attempt of his weak arms to break 
through them. 

But, for all that, he was not digconcerted. He 
stooped forward, grasped the dull iron bars with 
both hands, and shook them as if enraged at the 
existence of this only barrier to the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. Luckily enough, one of 
them had rusted clear through, from the effects 
of the constant flow of water, and it gave way 
readily before his pressure. He inwardly thank- 
ed heaven for this last encouragement of his 
hope, and at once crawled through the aperture. 

He found himself within the convent grounds. 
Not a foot was to be heard stepping around, not 
a form was to be seen moving before or behind 
him. He ventured along cautiously, and direct- 
ed his steps to the little chapel im the garden, 
which first of all he had espied. The door was 
already open, for the inmates of the convent had 
passed through but a short time before, and left 
it carelessly ajar. 

Stepping hastily within, he stole towards the 
little altar, and at once secreted himself behind 
the desk that stood there. Perhaps, thought he, 
Adrienne will herself come in this evening to 
say her lonely devotions, or sing her saddened 
hymns ; and then—then all will be safe. What 
a joyful—what an inspiring thought.” 

He had not lain concealed in that place a 
long time, when he heard a footstep near the 
door. He listened attentively, and knew that 
some one must be approaching. Perhaps it was 
only some one to lock up the chapel, and then 
what was tobe done? But ere he could give 
way greatly to his fears, the footstep was heard 
upon the stairs, and then upon the stone floor of 
the chapel itself. 

It seemed to him like the tread of a man, yet 
he dared not peer out to see, for fear he might 
be detected. But his suspense was not doomed 
to be lasting. Instantly the person placed the 
little lantern, which he bore with him, upon the 
floor, and commenced pacing the room. 

“ Adrienne!” said the person, soliloquizingly. 

Rodolpho, in his concealment, could not have 
been more struck with wonder had a bullet at 
that moment passed through his brain. He 
knew at once that this man must be no other 
than the monk, Petroni. 

“ Adrienne !” continued the monk, still pacing 
the floor of stone, “ it is for me to determine thy 
fate. Thou art now my prisoner. What shall 
Idonow? That I must determine at once— 
That F'am now come here to determine. 

“ Adrienne! thy father thinks that thou wilt 
be secure from this Rodolpho ; so likewise think 
I, Butit shall not—it ought not to be so by 
shutting thee up within the walls of a distant 
nupnery. Thou shouldst be as free as the air 
we breathe. Thou shouldst be a merry bride, 
not a secluded nun. Such an office will never 
become thee ; it was never created for those like 
thee ! 

“But what shall I do, Adrienne? Here art 
thou, in my power. If I sent thee to Genoa, as 
all along I have had no thought of doing, then 
will it be known here in the convent that thou 
art not dead; and where, then, goes my power ? 
If I suffer thee to remain here, then wilt thou 
have to starve in this lower dungeon, for I can- 
not secrete food for thee long in such a place, 
and human life could not be long extended 
there. 

“ But what shallI do? I am vexed. I am 
in a quandary. I am in a strange perplexity. 
Would to Heaven I had never known thee. 
And yet, who would not fall down on his knees 
and thank Heaven that he has been permitted to 
look, if but once, within those eyes. 

“Here is the door to thy present dungeon cell. 
I stand my feet this moment upon it. It is be- 
neath me even now. Adrienne, if I should open 
this double trap-door and tell thee that thou 
shouldst again be free, if thou wouldst but es- 
cape with me toa strange and distant place. 
O, would that I felt assured of it! Would that 
some one could remove all doubts! But I will 
raise the first door and see. Yet do I dread it.” 

The monk leaned over, and lifted a large, 
square stone from its position in the floor. Be- 
neath this was an iron door, to which was fast- 
ened a ring. It was locked securely down by a 
bolt, and to remove that bolt by a single turn of 
the key he held in his hand, was but the work 
ofa second, But before he raised the iron door, 

called. ont : 
© “Adrienne.” 


A faint response from below fell on his ear. 


yet alive! Thank God!” said the 
monk to himself; aloud, 

That response, from the lips of the prisoner 
girl, was enough to set all the blood in Rodol- 
pho's heart in turbulent motion. It sounded so 
muffled and exhausted, that he leaped at once 
out from his hiding place upon the floor, and 
springing upon the monk, with a single well- 
directed and vigorous blow, he fell d him sense- 
less to the floor. 

It was but an instant’s work fo him to raise 
the heavy iron door upon its hi ges, and call 
out: 


“ Adrienne—Adrienne !” 

She answered him, faintly, itis true, but yet 
there came an answer. 

“Tt is I—it is Rodolpho!” he exclaimed. 

“Rodolpho! My savior!” came up a faint 
and suppressed voice from below. 

The young map was almost beside himself 
with impatience. 

“Reach me up your hand, Adrienne!” he 


“Rodolpho!” was all the reply he heard. He 
reached his own hand far down into the dark- 
ness, and groped wildly about, from point to 
point, but no hand was extended to meet it. 

“ She,is dying!” cried he to himself, in a fren- 
zy. What was to be done, 


CHAPTER x. 
RODOLPHO RESCUES ADRIENNE. 


Wuen he had done everything but just what 
it seemed he ought to do, te discover in what 
condition Adrienne was, it finally occurred to 
him that there stood upon the floor, at but a lit- 
tle distance from him, the lantern of the pros- 
trate monk. 

Seizing it in his haste, he instantly sprang 
again to the mouth of the cave, and lowered it 
down the entire length of his arm. It shone out 
in the thick darkness like the twinkling rays of 
a faintly shining star through the thick clouds. 
It had not the power to penetrate a gloom so 
awful. 

While he held it there, twice he called the 
name of Adrienne, and received as reply to his 
call only the name of Rodplpho. From the 
faint manner in which it was spoken, he knew 
at once that the girl was exhausted—perhaps at 
that critical moment, dying ! 

He saw the rope extending from the ceiling to 
the floor, by which the chapel bell was wont to 
be tolled by the hands of the sacristan. It lay 
coiled up upon the floor beside him. But to 
descend by that would only be to sound the 
alarm which would discover him to them all. 
In a twinkling he cut the same at as great a dis- 
tance from the floor as he could reach, and fast- 
ened one end to the iron ring in the trap-door, 
now lying flatly upon the floor. At once trust- 
ing himself to this rope, and taking the pre- 
caution to carry the lantern in his hand, he 
reached the bottom of the awful cavern. 

His limbs, as they struck the cold and damp 
floor of solid stone, almost refused to support 
him. He trembled like a very child for terror. 
A cold and deathly sweat stood in huge drops 
upon his brow. His hands were as moist as if 
just plunged into the water. Groping his way 
about, with his lantern extended before him, he 
discovered the body of Adrienne lying prostrate 
in the corner. He held the lamp to her face, 
and recognized those loved features again. A 
calm and gentle smile stole over them, speaking 
more loudly than words the depth and strength 
of her passion for him who was there to be her 
preserver. 

Just at that moment he thought of the monk 
whom he had left lying insensible on the chapel 
floor. Should his senses return to him again 
before he could ascend the rope, all would be 
lost. The wretch would undoubtedly take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to consummate his re- 
venge by shutting down the door again, and all 
Venice would openly bear him out in that re- 
venge, because he would be destroying the much 
dreaded Rodolpho, the scourge and terror of the 
State. 

Inspired with this fear, he dragged Adrienne 
to the centre of the cave, and bound the end of 
the rope tightly about her, beneath her arms. He 
waited not for words, and gentle and affection- 
ate expressions ; what avail could they be to him 
then? He must act, and act promptly. 
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Seizing the rope again, he climbed up, still 
carrying the stolen lantern of the monk in his 
hand. As soon ashe reached the floor again, 
he set down his lantern beside him, and com- 
menced carefully drawing up the precious bur- 
den below. Slowly she rose with each effort of 
his, until finally she reached the light. The 
faint rays from the lantern gleamed in her face, 
and she opened her languishing eyes. Rodolpho 
was inan ecstacy of joy. 

As soon as he had drawn her safely to the 
surface, and laid her gently upon the cold floor, 
without uttering a syllable, he approached the 
body of the monk. He was insensible, yet 
breathing. Taking the key from his pocket, 
that fitted the lock in the heavy iron trap-door, 
he dragged the lifeless and resistless body to the 
brink, and cast him in. He leaned his head a 
moment over the dread aperture, and heard the 
dull sound of his fall upon the bottom of the 
cave, and the groan of agony that escaped him 
from the sudden shock. It was enough. Ro- 
dolpho was satisfied. Yet, to make all com- 
plete, he shut down the iron door, and, with the 
key he had stolen, securely locked it. And he 
overlaid the huge square stone again, and sat 
himself down by the side of the half-dead Adri- 
enne. 

The fresh air had had the effect, in the mean- 
while, to resuscitate her, and the moment Ro- 
dolpho addressed her, she recognized him as she 
used to do in former times, and would have him 
explain all; how it was that he had found her 
in her place of confinement. But he thought it 
no fit time to narrate his story to her then, and 
so he frankly told her; and likewise assuring her 
that the sooner they were beyond the convent 
walls the safer it would be for them both, she 
was soon able to rise to her feet, and with his 
assistance, to walk to the door of the chapel. 

Going out of this, Rodolpho slowly and 
cautiously conducted her along tho least fre- 
quented parts of the garden, until he had finally 
reached the place that was to be the means of 
their final exodus from the precincts. Both of 
them crawled through this, and at length sat 
down beneath the shadow of the wall. Both 
were clad in white garments, though, in places, 
sorrowfully soiled, and looked like two of the 


devoted sisters of the convent, there met to con-. 


verse upon matters pertaining to their religious 
happiness. Fedore, as Rodolpho saw by a 
glance, still sat patiently waiting in his little 
skiff below. 

Rodolpho, without. permitting Adrienne to 
weary herself with asking questions, began and 
narrated to her every circumstance connected 
with his search for her, and the final success with 
which it was crowned. And when he came to 
tell her that it was the intention of Petroni to 
either send her away to Genoa, or to fly himself 
with her that night, her blood froze in her veins, 
and she was tranfixed with horror. Many a 
time did she repeat her thanks to Rodolpho for 
having saved her from a cruel death, or an 
ignominious fate. She could not find words 
sufficiently pregnant with passionate meaning to 
convey to him the half of what she felt. 

After some time passed in this narration, they 
started to their feet. 

“ And now where ? affectionately asked Ro- 
dolpho. “Ihave rescued thee from the very 
jaws of death; now where shall I take thee? I 
will go anywhere thou wilt, ven to thine own 
home again.” 

“ Rodolpho,” hesitatingly spoke the maiden, 
“how can I tell? How can I make up my de- 
termination 

“Thou shouldst go with me,” said he, “but 
that I am at present an outlaw, and never shall 
that name disgrace thee or thy fair name. Adri- 
enne !” 

“But where, then, Rodolpho? I know not 
what to say.” 

“ My cave on yonder shores over the sea is a 
fairy’s grotto, vet it shall never be tenanted by 
angels like thee. It houses a band of brave men, 
loyal to my word and nate, but never would it 
be fit place for thee, Adrienne. It is a fit place to 
hold three score brave hearts, such as would 
swear ever to defend thee and thine—but never 
such as thee !” 

“ But tell me where, Rodolpho ?” again asked 
the perplexed maiden. 

“To your father’s, Adrienne,” answered he, 


decisively. 


“To my father’s again, Rodolpho! He would 
send me back at once to this dreaded place!” 


“Then should he feel the stroke of my ven- 


I cannot repress my words when my feelings 
are fiercest. My lips know not how to refuse 
the promptings of my heart, much less to lie to 
them. Yes, you shall back to your father’s, and 
tell him all. Will you doas I say?” 

“ Rodolpho,” answered she, “you know my 
heart; you know I will.” 

“In this disguise, then, must I agcompany 
thee. We will be rowed in yonder skiff up to 
your father’s garden gate. Fedore, my page, is 
even now in waiting.” 

Taking her lily hand, he assisted her down 
the steep declivity, into the little boat. Not a 
word was spoken by either, except that Rodolpho 
gave orders for Fedore to row them where they 
would go, and again they were gliding swiftly 
over the still and sleeping water. 

Ere long they were at the gate of the garden, 
where stood the palace mansion of Count Mo- 


ralo. 
“Now must I bid thee a long farewell,” said 


Rodolpho, mournfully. 

“ What shall I tell my father?” inquired Adri- 
enne. 

“Tell him all, just as it has happened, Adri- 
enne,” replied he. 

“ And what if he be displeased ?” 

“Then trust to me.” 

“ But I may not see thee in time.” 

“Fear not, Adrienne; I shall be nigh thee 
when thou might think me far away. I will 
guard thy steps. Farewell.” 
~ He impressed a fervid kiss upon her hand, 
and in a moment was in his skiff, and floating 
over the water. 

Adrienne betook herself cautiously to her 
chamber, that so long had been tenantless and 
gloomy. On softly pushing back the heavy 
door, whom should her eyes first fall upon but 
Juliette, her devoted maid. 

“ Adrienne!” exclaimed she, and she rushed 
frantically to her arms. 

The embrace of the mistress and maid was 
tender and long. Each wept profusely over the 
joy of the sudden reunion. Juliette loved her 
mistress to devotion, and scarce a day had passed 
since her absence, that she had not gone into her 
chamber and there secretly bewailed her irre- 
parable loss. 

Adrienne told her all that had happened to 
her since she had been away ; all concerning the 
convent, the monk Petroni, his enticing her into 
the subterranean cavern, her imprisonment, and 
her final and fortunate rescue. And then she 
very naturally fell into a high commendation of 
Rodolpho and all his noble qualities. 

Late that evening Count Moralo came home. 
His brow was wreathed seemingly with uncloud- 
ed happiness. The Concil of Ten and the 
Grand Council, unitedly, had held a protracted 
session, and had succeeded in electing a new 
doge to succeed the one whom death had taken 
away. The result of their election had just been 
made known. 

The Count Moralo was elected doge. 

It was with the pride and pleasure freshly in- 
spired by this announcement that he entered his 
house. At once he summoned Juliette into his 
presence to perform some trifling service. The 
girl instantly obeyed the summons, and stood 
before him. The first words that escaped her 
lips were : 

“ Adrienne has returned !” 

“ Adrienne returned !” were all the syllables he 
could utter. 

“Yes; she is even now in her chamber, 
count.” 

Adrienne ?” 

“ Yes, sir count.” 

“Summon her at once.” 

Juliette departed on her errand, while the 
count paced the spacious apartment in great 
perplexity. A cloud suddenly came over him. 

In @ moment the maid returned, bringing 
Adrienne with her. The latter reached the mid- 
dle of the floor and here paused. 

“ My father,” exclaimed she, affectionately. 

“ Wherefore art thou here again?” he haughti- 
ly inquired. 

“ Wouldst thou prefer that thine own child— 
thy daughter, should be under the care of such 
an one as Petroni?” asked the indignant girl. 

“Would I? What is that tothee? Did I 
not place thee in his keeping ?” 

“Yes; and in what manner has he kept me 
from harm ?” 

“He certainly has been remiss, that thou 
shouldst escape.” 

“ But never more will he escape. He is where 
no human-power will at present reach him !” 

“ Why ?” 


“Let me not tell you all, father, yet; much 
remains to be told.” 

“ But how didst thou escape ?” 

* First tell me if he was guthorized to drag 
me to-a cold stone dungeon, deep down in the 
earth !” 

“ Did he do it?” asked the count. 

“ Then tell me if it was you who ordered him 
to starve my lif: out of me in such an awful 

“Did he attempt that, Adrienne? Tell me, 
Adrienne !” 

“Yes, and even more. He isa base villain, 
and he knew full well that I discovered it, and 
had the power to expose him. He whispered, 
atone time, to me of flight with him, and I 
spurned him from my presence. I threatened 
openly to denounce him as a villain before the 
world. And it was for this that he sought to 
bury me alive !” 

“Ts it so, Adrienne?” excitedly asked the 
count. 

“Even so father, just as I have told thee. 
And now let bim expiate his crimes where he is. 
There is none to hinder his uttering his prayers 
to Heaven for himself. He is even now reaping 
his punishment.” 

“ But how didst thou escape from this cave, 
Adrienne?” asked he. 

“ You would not believe me, if I told you.” 

“Tell me all. I believe you, every word.” 

“Then will I tell you. Rodolpho released 
me!” 

Had a thunderbolt exploded in the room, 
Count Moralo could not have possibly been 
more shocked and alarmed. 

“Then Rodolpho is everywhere!” exclaimed 
he. 

“ He has often, at least, been near me, to pro- 
tect me!” replied the girl, taking courage, now 
that the secret was off her heart. 

“ And you love him still, 1 suppose ?” 

“Would you have me hate—despise my pre- 
server ?” 

“T said not that, Adrienne; but you love him 
still, I suppose ?” 

The girl only cast down her eyes confusedly 
upon the floor. 

“Tt is enough,” he at once exclaimed; “I am 
persuaded.” 

“ T should be a brute, did I not feel at least 
grateful for what services he has done me,” said 
she. 

“Yes, you would,” he rejoined, “but with 
gratitude should the feeling end.” 

Adrienne replied not to this remark of her 
father. 

“ Adrienne,” at length solemnly spake he, 
“ Rodolpho is an enemy to the State.” 

“Ts not rather the State an enemy to him ?” 
asked she. 

“ Has he not already murdered the doge, by 
his own confession ?” 

“ And did he not likewise save the life of that 
same doge’s daughter, when all others, even her 
own husband, refused to snatch her from the 
boiling sea? Tell me that!” 

“But did he not likewise leave his dagger in 
the heart of the young Count Gonzalvo, whom I 
had determined for a bridegroom for thee ” 

“ And whom I detested, fora paltry coward 
and spy !” 

“ But, Adrienne, this Rodolpho must at some 
day come to punishment. He cannot long es- 
cape it. Would you, then, have it said in Ven- 
ice that you loved this outlaw and criminal, 
whose right hand is already red with blood ?” 

“I should care not, father, for already his 
good actions have outweighed those that are 
thought evil. He may yet be accounted a hero, 
as he is.” ’ 

“But there is yet another thing that thou 
shouldst know, Adrienne.” 

“And what is that, father?” 

“TI am the doge elect of Venice!” — 

Adrienne was stupefied and speechless with 
amazement. 

“It is within my power to pardon this Ro- 
dolpho, if he should yet do an action worthy of 
the remission of his many crimes.” 

“ And would you not pardon him, father ?” 

“Press me no further with your inquiries. I 
only tell you of my power. But how, think you, 
it would sound abroad, that the daughter of the 
doge of Venice was enamored of the dreaded 
Rodolpho, the greatest mystery of Venice? 
Think of it.” 

“ But he is every way worthy of that love.” 

“So think you, Adrienne; I know not what 
todo. As doge, I must perform my duty in en- 


deavoring to bring him to punishment. But. as 
the daughter of the doge, do you not dare, on 
the peril of your life itself, to whisper that either 
you love him, or are loved by him in turn. Re- 
member that! And now, back to. your cham- 
ber, and there seclude yourself. Om the day 
after to-morrow I shall put on the ducal bonnet, 
and wear the ducal ring. Till then, await only 
my pleasure.” 

As he spoke, Adrienne retired to her chamber, 
led by her faithful Juliette.’ As for the count, 
he continued pacing the apartment, in deep per- 
plexity. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE MASQUERADE. 


Ow the morning of the third day, therefore, the 
massive bell of the Campanile, that was only 
rung on such occasions, told the people of Ven- 
ice that a new doge was that day to be en- 
throned in the ducal palace. Its tones sounded 
strangely on many cars, and sent chilling 
thoughts through many hearts, for they remem- 
bered at once the circumstances of the death of 
the doge whose vacancy was to be then sup- 
plied. 

The streets were thronged with people, decked 
in their holiday attire, and the sheets of water 
that crossed and recrossed the city in all direc- 
tions, were flaunting with gay flags and stream- 
ers, and crowded with light gondolas. Joy 
gleamed everywhere, from every thing. There 
was a glory in the very air, that heightened all 
spirits. 

A huge and dense procession was being 
formed upon the Rialto Bridge, to march to the 
square of St. Mark, and there give joy to the 
newly appointed doge. They bore large ban- 
ners above their heads, and now and them gave 
out loud and prolonged shouts. Music floated 
over them, and its sweet and subdued strains 
were borne throughout the entire city, to inspirit 
all who listened. 

The bell kept up its glad ringing, peal after 
peal; the people continued their talking, and 
laughing, and loyal shouting ; the gondoliers 
joined more merrily in their loud songs ; the flags 
flaunted in the bright sunlight more gaily, and 
the crowds hastened towards the marble stairs of 
the ducal palace. 

Ere long, the newly elected doge, Count Mo- 
ralo, steps forth to the top of the marble stairs of 
the palace, and thence overlooks the crowds of 
people assembled beneath him. The Place of 
San Marco was literally full of human beings. 
The house-tops, for a great distance around, 
were loaded with eager spectators. The gondo- 
las, quietly reposing on the surface of the glisten- 
ing water, could not have been made to hold 
more. 

As the doge made his appearance on the top 
of the stairs, the thousand people assembled 
around sent up a shout that rent the very air, 
and reached the empyrean itself. This act of 
loyalty and devotion the doge acknowledged by 
alow bow, and then it was repeated by the 
people again, and again. The doge was arrayed 
in the robes of his new office, and looked the 
personation of nobility itself. 

Then was gone threugh the ceremony of the 
taking of the ducal bonnet, and the putting on 
of the ducal ring, and all was immediately over. 
The people assembled were permitted to make 
this a new holiday, and to the utmost did they 
endeavor to do it. The city was, during the en- 
tire day, alive with their demonstrations of re- 
joicing. 

In the evening came the accustomed mas- 
querade. 

Crowds were gathered at the place appointed, 
each individual determined to enjoy himself to 
the utmost. The doge himself was there, with 
his retinue, but only asa lookeron. Fairladies 
and proud gentlemen surrounded him, and ad- 
ded, by words and their presence, unitedly to 
make him happy. 

The large hall was thronged with the gay 
company. Jews and Huns, in disguise, mingled 
freely with the proudest Venetian nobies.. Poor 
men, clad in rags, but fortified by the conceal- 
ment of the domino, met and conversed with 
high-born ladies, daughters of noblemen, wives 
of councillors, and, above all, of the secret Coun- 
cillors of the Ten. Intrigues without number, 
and beyond belief, were entered upon during 
that gay scene. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE, OLD OAK TREE. 


BY OSCAR ©. WHITTLESEY. 


Ir grew upon a fertile spot, 

Within the sunny southern clime, 
The vale where first my tiny heart 
Trilled to the tender touch of Time— 
Where life was as & blooming bucy, 
All fringed and tasselled o’er with joy. 


°T was there with comrades blithe and gay, 
In life’s unclouded morn I played ; 

Ab! many s happy holiday 

T’ve spent ‘neath its ambrosia) shade. 

Nor time, nor change can steal from me 
The memory of that Old Oak Tree. 


Amid its leaves of grassy green, 

The baimy breezes loved to play : 
Sweet warblers there would sit unseen, 
And blithely twitter all the day. 


And tho’ long years have winged away 
Since last its green boughs sheltered me, 
Fond memory begirts to-day, 

The grandeur of that Old Oak Tree. 

All other scenes may fade. and yet 
That tree I never can forget. 


Alexandria, Va., Avg., 1851. 


‘ CAPTURE OF A SEA COW. 
Messrs. Clark and Burnham lately succeeded 
in turing a sea cow near Jupiter Inlet, Flori- 
da. The animal was caught in a net, and was a 
male, nine feet three inches in length. They 
succeeded in taking it alive, and shipped it to 
Charleston for exhibition. It was very wild 
t captured, but soon became quite tame, 
&e. Its tail is the shape 
4 is two feet five inches broad. It 
hind feet, its fore feet are similar to 
a cow; it has teeth on the lower jaw. 
the upper. A female was also 
rge, and becoming en- 
in the net, made such desperate exer- 
to escape, that the captors were compelled 
t. They preserved the skin, however, 

was fifteen feet long —Living Age. 


alone, that particle divine, 


LOOKING OUT FOR A SAIL FROM THE BATTERY AT PANAMA. 


PANAMA. 


| destroyed by an earthpuake. Some splendid 


The city of Panama is situated on the Pacific | ruins are still extant. Panama is destined still 


ocean, and is the principal commercial city of , 


the country, Bogota being the political capital. 
The Lieut. Governor makes this place his resi- 
dence, and he is the head of the government of 
the province. The city contains about 20,000 
inhabitants, and is the seat of considerable trade 
andcommerce. The present city of Panama is 
of comparatively modern origin—the old city, 
some ten miles distant, having becn pretty much 


to increase and prosper. Making the stopping 
place for all passengers to and from California, 
giving access to the Isthmus, thousands of 
Americans are here congregated, creating life 
and business. The native population is of an 
indolent, ease-loving character, and, by many, 
considered not trustworthy in matters of busi- 
ness. The drawings here given are perfect and 
life-like, being made on the spot, by D. W. Nay- 


| 


son, of Amesbury. That representing the west- 
ern gate of the city, on the opposite page, makes 
an interesting picture, and is equally faithful 
and true to nature, bearing all the oriental as- 
pect that seems to hang about these ancient 
scenes, and which constantly reminds one of the 
hallowed East. The fourth picture in this series, 
also on the opposite page, representing the Ca- 
thedral of Panama, is an interesting scene, and 
possesses peculiar interest, from the fact of its 
having been sketched, (as are nearly all the 


pictures we present to our readers) on the spot. 
It presents some very fine architectural bearings, 
and is altogether a very imposing and beautiful 
structure. We have several more interesting 
sketches of this far-off region, which we may 
give in future numbers. ~ 


MEMORY. 
Long. be my heart with such memories filled! 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 
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ATE OF THE CITY OF PANAMA. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. 
“ JESUS WEPT.” 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
©! tell me not that tears are vain, 
Or that the soul with sin they stain, 
When He whose power so brightly shone, 
Did he not weep, and sigh and moan ! 


He came and shared the mourners’ grief, 
He came to bring them sweet relief; 

He came to listen to their plea, 

And mingle tears of sympathy. 


He followed to the lowly cave, 

And in its precincts sought the grave, 
Beneath whose dark and dreamless shade, 
The loved, lamented one was laid. 


He speaks—the stone is rolled away ; 
He bids the dead no longer atay ;. 

His voice the dreadful bond has riven, 
And to the dead new life is given. 


Then tell me not that tears are vain, 
Or that the soul with sin they stain ; 
©! rather say each tear’sa gem, 
For Jesus wept, and sanctioned them. 
Cohassett, Mass., Aug., 1851. 


THE TRUE GROUND, 

The true ground for conscience to take is the 
promotion of the happiness of man. On this 
ground we will strive to perpetuate the existence 
of the Union. Can you dream of an agent, un- 
der the providence of God, for i 80 
as if it were only nega- 

ive good of preserving peace? *'The preserva- 

tion of the Union is, then, the virtue of virtaes— 
the standard virtue. Let us make our philan- 
thropy prudent and the moral 
sentiments of the wisest and best of mankind say 
whether any philanthropy is better than patriot- 
ism; whether any morality is better his 
who preserves his country, and his whole conn- 
the at some future day, 
enacted est peaceful triumph 

ever the worst cine’ thet the world has ever 
known: the slavery bequeathed by the old world, 
transfigured, as by the resurrection of life,-into 
the beautiful fi m of the new !—Choate’s Ad- 


dress. 


COURTESY---THINK OF THIS. 

The power of diffusing happiness is not the 
exclusive power ofthe rich. All are capable of 
it. The man can cheer me by his affec- 
tion, or distress me by his hatred or contempt.— 
Every man is dependent on another. A piece of 
neglect, even from the lowest and most contempt- 
ible of men, is fit to ruffle the serenity of my 
happiness ; and a civil attention, even from the 
humblest of our kind, carries a gracious and ex- 
hiliarating influence along with it. Lect me nev- 
er hear, that the poor have nothing in their 
power. They have it in their power to give or 
withhold kind or obliging expressions. They 


have it in their power to give or withhold the 
smiles of affection and sincerity of a tender 
attachment. Let not the humble offerings of 
say be disregarded. The man of sentiment 

nows how to value them; he prizes them as the 
best deeds of beneficence. They lighten the 


weary anxieties of this world, and carry him on | 


with a cheerful heart 


to the end of the journey. 
—Dr. Chalmers. 


——A crown! what is it? 
It is to bear the miseries of a people ; 
And beneath a splendid care! 
Hannah More. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Ninevah was fifteen miles by nine, and forty 
round, with walls one hundred feet high, and 
thick enough for three chariots abreast. Babylon 
was sixty miles within the walls, which were 
seventy-five feet thick and three hundred feet 
high, with one hundred brazen gates: The 
Temple of Diana was four hundred feet high, 
and was two hundred years in building The 
largest of the Pyramids is four hundred and 
eighty feet high, and six hundred and sixty- 
three feet on one side; its base covers eleven 
acres. The stones are about thirty feet in 
length, and the layers are two hundred and 


catty 3 A FINE REPRESENTATION OF IE CATHEDRAL AT PANAMA. 


eight. Three hundred and sixty thousand men 
were employed in its erection. labyrinth of 
Egypt contains three thousand chambers and 
twelve halls. ‘Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 
twenty-seven miles round. it one hundred 
gates. Carthage was twenty-five miles round. 
Athens was twenty-five miles round, and cen- 
tained 250,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves. The 
Temple of Delphos was so rich in donations, 
that it was once plundered of £100,000 sterling. 
Art Journal. 


Fleeting as were the dreams of 
Remembered like a tale that’s 
We pass away .— Longfellow. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE DISINHERITED : 
OR, 
SUNSHINE*"AND SHADOWS. 


BY MISS MARTHA A. CLOUGH. 


“There is a maid, 
With step superb, and hair's long braid, 
And placid brow, and darkling glance ; 
Her delicate lip like a rose-leaf is curled, 
And her eye, like the star-fiag, above it unfurled!’ 
HE shades of a dark and cheerless night 
were fast gathering around the city of 
Boston ; a cold storm of mingled snow and hail 
had been falling for several hours, and the wind 
sighed a mournful symphony to the dismal pat- 
tering of the hail-stones. It was one of those 
autumn storms, that herald the approach of 
winter, and the rich drew closer to their cheerful 
fires, while the poor bent anxiously over the few 
embers on their dreary hearths, and shuddered 
- whenever a current of air crept through the 
crevices of their humble dwellings. 

In a large and splendid apartment of the 
Revere House, apparently quite unheedful of 
the desolate aspect of things abroad, a young 
man sat alone. He was evidently indulging in 

* @ pleasant reverie, for there was a complacent 
smile on his finely curved lips, and his eyes 
beamed with a cheerful, joyous light. 

“Nine!” echoed the young man, in some 
surprise, as he drew forth his gold repeater ; 
“indeed, I thought Gray would be here ere 
this ” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when a 
step at the door fell upon his ear; he opened it, 

» and greeted with much warmth the young and 
distingue man who entered. 

“T had feared you might disappoint me,” said 
his host, as he proffered his assistance in remov- 
ing the furred cloak of the guest. 

“OQ no, no!”” exclaimed Gray, earnestly; 
“why, my dear Richards, I could not have suf- 
fered the evening to pass without seeing you. 
We have been friends from boyhood—school-, 
mates and travelling companions—and it would 
be strange if I did not feel anxious to meet you 
after a year’s separation.” 

“Warren Gray, I am delighted to see you,” 
responded Richards ; “you do not know how I 
missed you, after we parted at Naples. Sit 
down here, and let us talk over matters.” 

As he spoke, he drew an arm-chair forward ; 
the young men seated themselves, and were 
presently engaged in a gay conversation. 


“T am glad that you did not conclude to travel: 


another year,” said Gray, at length. “Iam 
particularly anxious, that you should officiate 
as groomsman at my wedding.” 

“Groomsman at your wedding!” exclaimed 
Richards. “To tell the truth, I surmised that 
my sweet cousin Julia had something to do with 
your abrupt return from Europe; you have my 
warmest congratulations. When is the happy 
day ” 

“QO, not till July, at least,” responded Gray. 

“July! July! one, two, three, four—seven 
months, I declare,” repeated Richards, counting 
the months on his white fingers; “who knows 
but that I may find the realization of my ideal, 
in that time !” 

“ What is your ideal?” asked Gray, with a 
mischievous smile. 

“ Well, then, to be confidential,” said Rich- 
ards, laughing, “let me tell you—my wife must 
be beautiful, exquisitely beautiful—a stately, 
majestic being, such as my fancy has pictured 
Zenobia—that is article first,in my list of re- 
quisites ; then she must be graceful, self-pos- 
sessed, accomplished—in short, she must be a 
dazzling creature—one to captivate me at first 
sight. Don’t speak yet, Gray—an item more— 
two or three hundred thousand as a dowry, 
wouldn’t be a disadvantage.” 

A gleeful laugh interrupted him. 

“Hold, hold—enough!” exclaimed Gray ; 
“ you've already made out quite a divinity. And 
when you find a lady with all these requisites, 
vou will honor her with the offer of your hand ?” 

“Exactly so” replied Richards: “but, my 
dear fellow, there’s something very peculiar in 
your smile ; please émterpret it.” 

“J fear it wibe some time ere I have the 
pleasure of being presented to Mrs. Richards,” 
rema Gray, With an air of provoking non- 
chalence. 

A few-more gay words passed between the 
two friends, and then they parted. 

* * * 


Again it was evening—a cold, cloudy evening 
in December. The fierce, wintry wind swept 
through the streets of the metropolis, and whirled 
the new-fallen snow, as the simoon sweeps the 
sand of the desert. It was early in the evening, 
when the superb equipage of Francis Richards 
drew up before a splendid mansion in Beacon 
street, and its owner alighted, and entered the 
dwelling. A servant assisted him in removing 
his cloak, and ushered him into a magnificent 
parlor. 

“T will take your name to my young mistress, 
sir,” said the obsequious footman, with a pro- 
found bow, and Richards was left alone to await 
the appearance of Annabel Herbert. He seated 
himself upon a sofa, near the glowing coal fire. 
and gazed around him. Everything in that 
stately room was luxurious and tasteful in the 
extreme ; the gorgeous furniture, the rare works 
of art, the bright flowers—all were calculated 
to please the eye, and gratify the taste of 
Richards. 


The grand-piano was open, and on the rack 
lay a sheet of new music, which he had requested 
Annabel Herbert to learn for his sake; on the 
centre-table stood an antique vase, of rare work- 
manship, filled with the fragrant exotics which 
he had that morning sent her; close beside it, 
lay a large, richly bound volume of choice en- 
gravings, which had been his Christmas gift to 
the proud lady; it was open at an exquisite 
landscape, and a piece of card-board near it, on 
which some of its outlines were traced, told that 
its fair owner had been attempting to copy the 
picture, upon whose beauty he had ever expa- 
tiated in her presence. The young man smiled 
complacently, as his eye wandered over these 
objects. They told that his opinions and wishes 
were appreciated, and conjured up béfore his 
mental vision the image of the radiant belle, 
whose beauty and accomplishments had begun 
to weave a spell around him. He had aban- 
doned himself to the pleasant thoughts of her, 
which came floating over him, when a gay, 
happy, childish laugh fell upon his ear. Just 
at that moment, he noticed that the door, open- 
ing into the library, was ajar, and presently 
another door, nearly opposite it, swung back- 
wards, and a young girl waltzed carelessly into 
the adjoining apartment, followed by a slender, 
delicate child, with whom she was frolicking. 
She held a glittering toy far above the reach of 
her little companion, and a laugh, rich and sil- 
very as the murmur of a fountain, broke from 
her lips, as she relinquished it to the child, and 
stooping over her, pressed a kiss upon her white 
forehead. There was a graceful abandonment 
in her movements, and a picturesque ease in her 
attitude, that at once riveted the attention of 
Richards, and when her face was for a moment 
turned towards him, he beheld a countenance, 
not beautiful, but beaming with animation and 
intellectuality. 

He had just observed this, when the young 
girl, for the first time, became aware that the 
door was ajar, and that a stranger was gazing 
upon her; a deep crimson overspread her face, 
and with the utmost embarrassment she quickly 
withdrew with her young charge. The next 
moment the parlor door was opened, and Anna- 
bel Herbert entered theroom. She wasa woman 
of the world, and Richards had often admired 
the proud bearing, which became her so well; 
but now, as she moved towards him, he could 
not help contrasting it with the unstudied grace- 
fulness of the stranger; still, as he grasped the 
jewelled hand, which she extended, and listened 
to her welcome, he murmured something about 
the inclemency of the weather, and gallantly 
hinted, that nothing, but the pleasure of her so- 
ciety, would have tempted him forth on such a 
night: Her dark eyes flashed, and “a smile 
curled the coral beauty of her lip,” as she uttered 
a gay reply. Annabel Herbert was very beau- 
tiful, and the elegant simplicity of her home- 
costume was well calculated to enhance her 
loveliness. Ah! it had cost her, and her wait- 
ing-maid, three hours’ labor to plan and arrange 
the toilet, that was to make her captivating in 
tho eyes of the fastidious Richards. She was a 
brilliant creature, as she sat beneath the chande- 
lier that shed its light over her person. A rose- 
colored, silken robe fell gracefully around a form, 
stately and symmetrical as the exquisitely mod- 
elled marble Juno near her; the white arms, 
half-revealed ly the transparent under-sleeves, 
were beautifully moulded as those of the Flora, 
standing on a console beneath a window; and 
Cinderella might have envied the foot that 
peeped from the folds of her robe. One dimpled 


elbow rested on the arm of her luxurious. chair, 
and a small hand, shaded by a frill of delicate 
lace, supported her head; the other arm lay 
carelessly at her side, and the slender, rose- 
tipped fingers toyed gracefully with the heavy, 
silken cord and tassels that girded her robe at 
the waist. Her rich, dark tresses were gathered 
a la Grecque at the back of her head, and a few 
moss rose-buds nestled among the shining ban- 
deaux, that shaded her face. The delicate tints 
of the japonica, in the vasc upon the table, 
was not more clear and pearly than her com- 
plexion—the crimson in the heart of the red- 
lipped blossom beside it, was not richer than 
that which slept upon her cheek—the ruby inthe 
brooch, that fastened the folds of lace around 
her throat, was not brighter than her own ripe 
lips. Her features were classically regular—her 
eyes, large, dark and brilliant—her brows deli- 
cately pencilled. ©! she was very beautiful in 
form and features, and her manners had all that 
elegance and self-possession that long inter- 
course with refined society seldom, if ever, fails 
to impart. In person and appearance she was 
the very impersonation of the ideal, which Rich- 
ards had described in his interview with Warren 
Gray, a month before. Besides, she was of an 
old and aristocratic family, and heiress to im- 
mense wealth, With all these rare gifts, was 
she not just the person to win the hand of Francis 
Richards? She had never been more brilliant 
than on the evening when we have introduced 
her to the reader, and yet the mind of her guest 
would occasionally wander from his fair hostess 
to the younger, whom he had seen in the library, 
and more than once he surprised himself, won- 
dering what could be, and what was her connec- 
tion with the Herbert family. 

While Annabel Herbert and her admirer were 
passing the hours in the magnificent parlor we 
have described, we allude to another and a far 
different scene, in a distant part of the city. . In 
a low cottage, in an unfrequented street, a lonely 
woman was whiling away that long and cheerless 
winter evening.. The apartment, of which she 
was sole occupant, was a small room, scantily 
furnished, but made comfortable by the heat of 
a stove, and dimly lighted by a single lamp, 
In an arm-chair, near the fire, sat a slender, 
fragile-looking woman, apparently in the prime 
of life ; her face bore evidences of former beauty, 
but it was colorless, and there were lines of 
care around the small mouth, and on the white 
forehead, that told of physical and mental suf- 
fering. She was bending over a piece of muslin, 
which she was embroidering ; but ever and anon, 
as the wind howled hoarsely around the cottage, 
she would pause in her work, and listen intently 
to the strife of the elements. The hands of the 
little time-piece on the the mantel, were point- 
ing to the hour of nine, when the door opened, 
and a female, enveloped in a warm cloak and 
hood, entered the room. 

“ Fanny, my child!” exclaimed the woman, 
in a tone of joyful surprise, and she sprang from 
her seat, and winding her arms about the form 
of her daughter, kissed again and again the face 
up-turned to hers. 

“ You did not expect me to-night, dear mother,” 
murmured a low, sweet voice, that sounded like 
the thrill of a lute-string through the lone room, 
and the visitor removefl her cloak and hood, re- 
vealing the graceful young girl who had waltzed 
so unceremoniously into the presence of Rich- 
ards, an hour before. 

“ Fanny, darling, it is a wild night,” said her 
mother, as she shook the snow-flakes from the 
garments which her daughter had laid aside ; 
“you did not walk hither? O no, you would 
have perished in this storm!” and she drew 
nearer the fire with a slight shudder. 

“O no, mother,” replied the girl, “ Mrs. Liston 
kindly ordered out the carriage, for she knew 
that I had set my heart upon secing you, this 
last night of my stay.” 

“Last night!” echoed the mother. “Do you 
leave the city to-morrow ?” 

Yes, mother.” 

“ And has your stay been pleasant, at Judge 
Herbert's?” The mother grew a shade paler, 
as she asked that question, and her large, dark 
eyes became a tithe more mournful. 


Fanny Lincoln sighed. Alas! she had not 
many pleasant memories Of the stately and dig- 
nified woman, who presided over the household 
of the Herberts, nor of the radiant Annabel, who 
ought to have been the light of her proud home ; 
for neither of these ladies had deemed it expe- 
dient to be more than coldly polite to the gov- 
erness, and only when she had once arranged the 


hair of the heiress with great skill, had she re- 
ceived a smile from the proud beauty, and a kind 
word in the shape of a compliment to her ex- 
quisite taste. Mrs. Liston, in whose family she 
was a governess, had been passing the Christmas 
holidays with the Herberts, and as her young 
daughter, a frail, delicate invalid, disliked to 
part with her governess, Fanny had accompanied 
them on their visit. There was little in the 
proud home of the Herberts, to make the time 
pass pleasantly to her, and had it not been for 
the separation from her mother, she would have 
been overjoyed when it was terminated. Still, 
in her reply, she did not speak of the shadows 
in her pathway, but she dwelt only on the sun- 
shine. She passed over the Herberts with a 
slight allusion, and then went on, talking cheer- 
fally of the past, gratefully of the present, and 
hopefully of the future, till her mother’s check 
grew warm, and her eye bright with the hopes 
kindling in her heart. There are some persons, 
who seem created to shed cheerfulness wherever 
they go—to be a blessing in whatever society 
they may be thrown. Such a being was Fanny 
Lincoln. She looked only on the bright side of 
life’s picture, and whether in the luxurious home 
of her rich employers, or in the lowly abode of 
her mother, her presence was like a sunbeam. 

She was still talking in a cheerful and anima- 
ted manner, when the rattling of carriage-wheels 
fell on her ear. 

“ They have come, dear mamma—I must go,” 
she said, springing from her seat, just as there 
was a low rap at the door; she opened it, and 
murmuring: “ready in a moment, sir,” turned 
to array herself: 

In a moment more she was equipped for her 
ride; she murmured a few affectionate words 
to her mother, gave and received a parting kiss, 
and then opened the door. A gust of wind came 
sweeping in, half-extinguishing the light, which 
her mother held, and sending a shower of snow- 
flakes over her person. 

“Do not wait there in the cold air,” whispered 
the daughter. “Good-bye, dear, dearmamma !” 

“ God bless you, my darling!” exclaimed the 
mother, as she reluctantly closed the door, and, 
hurrying to a window, swept back the muslin 
drapery, and looked anxiously forth. All was 
dark and gloomy abroad, but by the faint glim- 
mer of the carriage-lamps, she caught a glimpse 
of the luxurious interior of the coach, as her 
daughter stood upon the velvet-covered steps— 
the next moment the emblazoned door was shut; 
she saw for several moments the rich hammer- 
cloth, and the splendid steeds, as they turned 
slowly round ; then the carriage drove rapidly 
away, and the widow felt that she was alone. 
When she turned from the window, a bright, 
hectic flush was burning on each cheek, and her 
small hands were locked nervously over her 
heart. 

“O! Edmund—Edmund!” she murmured, 
“what would the proud man say, if he knew 
this? She has not seen him yet ; Judge Herbert 
is absent, and they have not met—it is well, 
perhaps. O! that I might feel that it is well.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Time passed away, and though Francis Rich- 
ards was a frequent guest of the Herberts, he 
was no more the acknowledged lover of the 
beautiful Annabel, than he was on the night 
when we first introduced him “#0 the reader. 
Summer found him a sojourner at Saratoga, 
mingling in all the festive scenes of that delight- 
ful watering-place. Annabel Herbert was there, 
too, and her heart swelled with triumph, as she 
thought that her presence had attracted him 
thither. Among the throng of beautiful and 
attractive women gathered there, she shone 
brightest—she was the acknowledged queen of 
beauty; and as Richards gazed upon her, he 
more than once wondered why he had never 
sought her hand. In the round of gaiety and 
excitement, in which he was participating, he 
had ceased to think of the poor governess, and 
the memory of the scene at Judge Herbert’s had 
almost faded from his mind, when an occurrence 
recalled it. Early one delightful morning, as 
Richards and Warren Gray were returning from 
a pleasant walk, they paused, for a moment, at 
Congress Spring. What was theif surprise and 
pleasure, to meet there their friend, Mr. Liston, 
and his beautiful and accomplished wife. The 
lady had formerly been an acknowledged favorite 
in the gay circles there, and as the young men 
expressed their astonishment at not having met 
them before, during the season, they replied that 
they had come thither for the benefit of their 
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invalid child, and that for her sake they had 
avoided the fashionable hotels, and taken rooms 
at a private dwelling. They pointed out their 
place of residence to the young men, and politely 
inviting them to visit them there, bade them 
good morning. 

The next morting, Mr. Liston, his daughter, 
and a young companion, were assembled in their 
pleasant parlor. 

“ Tell it again, dear Fanny,” said little Alice 
Liston, as sank wearily back against the 
sofa, and as she spoké, she laid her hand upon 
the head of her governess—a slender, graceful 
girl, seated on a low ottoman at her feet. The 
governess smiled, and in & voice, sweet as the 
breathings of the AZolian harp, began to repeat, 
for the thousandth time, the fairy story of 
“ Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp.” 

“And now, Fanny, take your guitar, and 
soothe me with your songs,” said Mrs. Liston, 
handing the instrument; “ your magical influ- 
ence has almost as much power over me as it 
has upon Alice.” 

Fanny Lincoln swept the strings of the guitar, 
and sang to the sweet symphony, that gushed 
forth beneath her touch, a beautifal Scotch air, 
that was a favorite with Mrs. Liston. As she 
sang on, all unheedful that strangers were near, 
two young men were slowly sauntering along 
the gravelled walk that led across the lawn to 
the mansion. 

“ Hush, hush, Gray,” said Francis Richards, 
as the notes of Fanny’s sweet voice fell upon his 
ear; “listen! isn’t that exquisitely sung,” and 
moving a step forward, he beheld, through the 
open window, the stranger whom he had seen 
in the library of Jadge Herbert, the last night of 
the Christmas holidays. 

As soon as the song died away, the door of 
the apartment, where Mrs. Liston was sitting, 
was thrown open, and a servant announced Mr. 
Richards and Warren Gray. Mrs. Liston moved 
gracefully forward to receive them, and after 
uttering a cordial welcome, presented them to 
Fanny Lincoln. The crimson rushed over the 
face of the young girl, as she recognized Rich- 
ards, atid her voice was so tremulous, that she 
could: hardly articulate a reply to his polite 
greeting ; but his respectful deference of manner, 
soon dispelled her embarrassment, and she con- 
versed with animation and fluency on the vari- 
ous topics introduced. She was certainly very 
agreeable, and as Richards took his leave, he 
could not help contrasting that evening with 
those which he had spent at his hotel. 

After that night, he was a frequent guest of 
the Listons, and each meeting with Fanny Lin- 
coln, served to deepen his esteem for her charac- 
ter.. Fanny possessed a strong and vigorous 
mind, which had been highly cultivated, and 
when Richards,-who was a scholar himself, 
broached themes of a literary character, he was 
surprised at the wealth of her intellect ; then her 
gentleness, her innocence and winning simplicity 
threw around her an indescribable charm. 

It was the evening twilight, as Richards and 
Gray entered the dwelling of the Listons—two 
hours passed, and still they lingered there, quite 
regardless of the strains of music that floated up 
from Congress Hall, as if to woo them to the 
ball-room. When they at length departed, they 
walked for some moments in silence. 

“Miss Lincoln is a very interesting young 
lady,” observed Richards, at last. 

“ Yes,” responded Gray, “she seems to have 
wound herself around the hearts of the Listons ; 
her young charge has become so attached to her, 
that she is not contented out of her sight. She 
soothes the little invalid, and charms away her 
suffering with her sweet voice, and winning 
ways.” 

“I do not wonder,” replied Richards—he 
paused ; for through an open window of Con- 
gress Hall, he had caught a glimpse of Annabel 
Herbert, in robes of satin and lace, floating 
through the mazes of the polka. The recollec- 
tion of the rare gracefulness with which Fanny 
Lincoln had waltzed into his presence, at once 
came back to him, and her image rose before 
him in striking contrast with the brilliant belle. 
Fanny Lincoln was not beautiful; her features 
were not classically regular, neither could her 
mouth be compgred to a rose-bud, but her large, 
dark, hazel eyes were full of animation and in- 
telligence—her lips were bright, and her smile 
disclosed teeth of pearly whiteness; her finely 

Moulded head was fit for a sculptor's model, and 
a mass of golden, brown hair shaded her white 
forthead, and fell in curls upon her shoulders. 
Fanny Lincoln was lovely, but there was nothing 
in her person or appearance in the least like the 


dazzling ideal of Richards; still, her image 
haunted him, and he continued to seek her so- 
ciety. He never asked himself his reasons for 
this course—he never dreamed of being in love 
with the young governess. Fanny Lincoln’s 
gentle influence had stolen into his heart softly as 
the dew into the flower-cup; sweetly as the per- 
fume steals from the lily’s heart; and he did not 
know what a spell she had woven around him 
till the Listons returned to their home, and he 
was left at Saratoga to pass the time as he had 
spent it before their arrival. Then he read a 
page in his heart, of whose import he had not 
been aware before—not till a feeling of itrepres- 
sible loneliness came over him, did he know how 
essential she was to his happiness—not till then 
did he realize the depth and fervor of his love 
for her. She had opened to him a new phase of 
female character, and to gain the affections of 
her heart, to win her for his bride, soon became 
an absorbing project with him. He immediately 
left Saratoga, and three days after his departure 
he stood beside Fatiny Lincoln, in the beautiful 
grounds surrounding the residence of Mr. Liston, 
and told her the eloquent story of his love. 
Fanny listened with blushing cheeks and droop- 
ing eye-lids, and « thrill of strange delight ran 
through the heart of the happy lover, when she 
confessed that she reciprocated his affection. 
But the next moment the smile and the bloom 
faded from lip and cheek, and her face grew 
white as the snow of her robe. He was wealthy 
and honored—she poor and friendless—should 
she accept the hand and fortune which he offered 
her with his love? these thoughts had sent the 
happy emotions back upon her heart like a moun- 
tain of ice, and she begged him to forgot her, 
and seek a bride better fitted to grace his wealth 
and station. Forget her! She did not know 
how she had woven herself around his heart, or 
she would not have thought of this! So Richards 
told her; and when he pleaded for one ray of 
hope, she consented to take the matter into con- 
sideration, and at the expiration of three months, 
to give him her final answer. Alas! now came 
the severest ordeal that Fanny Lincoln had ever 
known—an ordeal that uften made the song die 
away on her lips, and the light of her dark eyes 
grow sad and mournful. 
* * * 

The Christmas holidays had come again, and 
Mrs. Liston’s family, including her governess, 
were once more the guests of the Herberts. Mrs. 
Liston and Fanny were sitting in the library one 
morning, when the door opened, and an elderly 
man entered, whom Mrs. Liston presented as 
Judge Herbert. He was absent from home 
much of the time, and Fanny had never before 
seen him. The moment he saw her, he started, 
and a crimson flush shot across his forehead ; 
and when her voice fell upon his ear, he gazed 


‘at her fixedly with deep-set, black eyes, and at 


length remarked, apologetically, that Miss Lin- 
coln’s face seemed familiar. 
All that night, and during many succeeding 


ones, the old man paced to and fro in his library, 


in the utmost agitation, and at length a violent 
fever ensued. The physician attributed it to 
the anxiety which he had felt in a criminal case, 
that had recently been tried before him ; but he 
was mistaken—he knew nothing of the terrible 
shock that had shaken the old man’s system. 
There was one, who hovefed around his couch, 
soothing the wildness of delirium, and adminis- 
tering relief to the restless sufferer. It was 
Fanny Lincoln; and when consciousness and 
strength returned to the invalid, he would watch 
every movement, and study the expression of 
her face with an earnestness that none could 
understand. 

One delightful day, after he had become suffi- 
ciently convalescent to go out, Judge Herbert 
came down for his usual morning ride; as the 
servant opened the hall-door, he caught a glimpse 
of Fanny's graceful figure gliding down the 
steps. 

“ Where are you going,” asked Judge Herbert. 

“To my mother’s,” responded Fanny. 

“I am going out for my morning drive,” 
continued the old gentleman; “take a seat in 
the carriage, and I will set you down there.” 

Fanny smiled, murmured her thanks, and 
sprang into the coach; the old gentleman fol- 
lowed her, and then the equipage rolled away. 
Ten minutes afterwards, Fanny alighted at the 
humble dwelling of her mother. As the car- 
riage-door closed after her, the old man sank 
upon the cushions with a groan of agony. A 
death-like pallor overspread his face, and his 
frame shook violently. What had thus agitated 
him! Ah! he had seen through the cottage- 


window the pale, sad face of Mrs. Lincoln—a 
face, that had often haunted him in his sleeping 
and waking dreams. He immediately ordered 
the coachman to drive back, and in a few min- 
utes he entered the parlor of Mrs. Lincoln. She 
was deadly pale as she received him, and scarcely 
less agitated than he. 

“ Madam,” exclaimed the old man, with deep 
emotion, “I could not return to my home with- 
out asking you the question, which ‘nrdening 
my heart. Are you the wife, and Fann, ,the 
daughter of my poor, disinherited son :” 

“Iam the widow of Edmund Herbert,” re- 
plied the woman, firmly. “ Fanny is his daugh- 
ter—here are the proofs ;” and she produced 
from a small, ivory casket a roll of papers. The 
old man seized them with a trembling hand, 


though a mist was getting before his eyes and” 


their contents. 

“©, madam!” he exclaimed, while the tears 
gushed forth, “ God in heaven only knows how 
I have suffered for my cruelty to my poor son! 
When I first saw Fanny, her resemblance to 
him aroused my suspicions that she was his 
daughter; and when I beheld you this morning, 
they were confirmed. O, my daughter !—Fanny, 
can you forgive me the wrong I have done 
you?” 

“With all my heart!” exclaimed both in one 


The old man shook his daughter's hand 
warmly, and again and again pressed the tearful 
Fanny to his heart. 

We will not linger longer on that touching 
scene ; suffice it to say, that ere night fell, Fanny 
Herbert and her mother were inmates of the 
proud home from which they had been so un- 
justly excluded; and that evening Fanny sat 
beside Francis Richards in the stately room 
where he first beheld her, and related her story. 
Gentle reader, it was a sad, sad recital, and the 
tears glistened in Fanny's eyes as she related it. 

Eighteen years before the date of our story, 
Edmund Herbert had been the light of his home. 
His mother had died in his childhood, and he 
was the pride and hope of his haughty father. 
At length, he loved a beautiful girl in humble 
life—he married her, and in consequence of this 
union, was disinherited by his proud sire. He 
left his home, and went to seek his fortune in a 
distant city. For a time, he seemed to prosper, 
but at length, misfortunes began to gather 
around him ; his health failed, and a penniless 
invalid, he returned to his native city to die. 
Then his desolate wife once sought aid from the 
proud Judge Herbert—he turned her away with 
coldness and disdain, and the next day the spirit 
of his son winged its flight from earth. As the 
sorrowing mourners followed his corse into the 
cemetery, they met the stately procession that 
had been to consign the second wife of Judge 
Herbert to the silence of the tomb, but he never 
dreamed that the hearse, followed by a single 
coach, contained the lifeless form of his son. 
That night, a brief note informed him cf it, and 
from that hour remorse made his life wearisome. 
The widow and orphan of Herbert assumed 
another name ; and Fanny, whose education and 
accomplishments fitted her for usefulness, be- 
came a governess in the family of Mrs. Liston. 
The happy results of her acquaintance with 
the Herberts, the reader already knows. 


And Annabel? How did she regard the new 
inmates of her home, and the young girl whom 
her father had made joint heiress with herself of 
his wealth? She deemed it expedient to conceal 
her chagrin under a mask of smiles; she went 
her usual round of gaiety, and no one would 
have dreamed that there was bitter disappoint- 
ment in her heart. There were some strange 
emotions in her heart, when she ascertained that 
Richards was the acknowledged lover of the 
gentle Fanny, but she had, previous to this, re- 
linquished the hope of winning him, and was 


even then the betrothed bride of a southern mil-: 


lionaire. She was united to him on the Same 
day that Francis Richards and Fanny Herbert 
plighted their fath at the altar, and they made 
their bridal tour in company. 

Mrs. Herbert was not long an inmate of her 
father’s house, for when the happy Fanny re- 
turned from her wedding tour, she installed her 
mother in her own proud home. 

At a short distance from Boston, may now be 
seen two splendid villas ; they are the homes of 


the shadows of care avd sorrow from the path of 
the Herberts, but they still cherish fondly the. 
memory of the DisinHERITED. 
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Nehemiah Flufkins’ Letier 
TO UNCLE TOBY. 
[BEING HIS THIRD AND LAST FROM LONDON. 


Wear Uncle—I didn’: mean ta write you 
agin, but somehow or other, it’s kinder pleasant 
tu confide in anybody, and I have seen so much 
and hearn so much, that if I did. 
body, I should swell right up like a bladder. 
Didn't I git rid of that baby prime? It was 
} about the slickest thing I ever know'd. Well— 

you see Dr. Smith and Mr. Riddle has both 
gone tu Ameriky, and I don’t know a soul in 
London, which makes it uncommon lonesome. 

When I fust comed here I got orfully stuck by 

chap that played the drop-game on me; but I 
4 rned somethin’ nu, and I had n’t oughter com- 
plain. Yesterday, I was a comin’ up Cheapside, 
and a feller stuped down by my feet and picked 
up somethin’, and I smelt the rat in a minit, eus 
I remembered, you see, how I’d suffered once. 
Ses he, “ Mister, you dropped your pocket-book, 
did n’t ye?” Ses I, “ Yes, much obliged tu ye,” 
and tuck the pocket-book and was walkin’ off. 
“ Look here, mister! are you sure that ’ere pock- 
et-book is yours?” “Of course,” ses I, “didn’t 
you pick it up right betwixt my feet?” “Yes; 
but somebody else might hev dropped it there. 
If it’s yours, you must pay me for findin’ it. 

I opened the pocket-book and seed that there 
was some good money in half and quarter sov- 
ereigns in it, and a lot of bank-notes that I 
knowed was good for nothin’. So says I, “here, 
I don’t mind givin’ you somethin’ handsome for 
findin’ this for me; there’s a ten pound note,” 
and I handed him one of the bills. He was or 
fal mad, and said he must hev the pocket-book. 
I told him he’d hev to 4ght for it, then, and I 
felt just like it then, and he seed I did. So off 
he cut to fetch some of his accomplices; but I 
cut down an alley, and found that I had madé 
the feller suffer to the amount of about seven 
pounds sterlin’, or thirty-five dollars. 

Thinks I, well, Nehemiah, that’s not so very 
bad ; tu get back your money and as much agin 
besides, and ta get rid of that little responsibility 
of a baby, also. I cumed down Threadneedle- 
street, and I heard a woman kinder scream as 
though somebody was abusin’ her, and says I— 
clappin’ the pocket-book into my coat-tail, for 
I’d only just done examinin’ it—Nehemiah, 
that’s a woman’s voice, and you are a yankee; 
fly to the rescue—and I did. There was an ugly 
feller who seemed tu be botherin’ a poor forlorn 
young woman in mournin’, and I stepped right 
up tu him, and says I, “ Look a-here, stranger! if 
you don’t quit that ere young lady, I'll jist re- 
duce you to cut feed, directly!” 

I felt that I was up in a good cause; and 
dad’s ruster never felt bigger in the barn-yard 
than I did. Well, the young lady got behind 
me and thatiked me a thousand times for pro- 
tecting her, and clung so clost tu me that I al- 
most blushed, and the feller begun tu sneak off. 

“He’s a coward, ma’am.” ses I; “hope he 
did n’t frighten you mueh, did he ?” 

“Why, my general health isn’t very good,” 
ses she, “ and I am rather nervous.” 

“ Gittin’ over the measles ?” suggested I. 

“ Not exactly.” 

“The mumps,” said I, makin’ an effort tu ap- 
pear interested in her health. 

“ Not exactly,” said she. 

“O1” said I, “cause if it wa n’t the measles 
nor mumps, I did n’t know what it might be.” 

naturally sort of nervous,” said she. 

I wold her valerian tea was mighty efficatious 
in them ere cates; and she kinder larfed, and 
said that L-was a very clever feller, and she 
should like to hev me call and see her mothez 
So biddin’ her good afternoon, I walked off. 
Well, I had n’t.got but a few streets afore I found 


that'my nu’pocket-book was gone! That high- 
ly respectable young*woman in mournin’ had 
picked my pocket. 


I hadn’t got home afore a feller cum up tu 
me, and wanted to know what time it was. But 
I was fairly woke up, and seed some au trick 
was comin’. So I pretended tu be deaf and 
dumb, and kept right on. Thinks I, Nehemiah, 
if you didn’t look kinder green, they would n’t 
pick so upon ye; and I'm resolved tu go home 
to Ameriky right off. I’m goin’ in a packet ship, 
and shall make an agreement tu find myself, 
‘cause Lam sure to be sick all the vige, and 
shall want nothin’ to eat—that’ll be some savin’. 
I’ve bought some nice toys for the children to 
hum. Your dutiful nephew, 


Nesemian Fivurxins. 
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MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 

The rise and progress of this distinguished 
American actress, is a strong evidence of what 
perseverence, steadily directed to one object, 
will accomplish. She first made her debut in 
public life as a vocalist, but finding that she | 
could scarcely hope to excel in this line, she 
soon after adopted the stage as her future field 
of action. Her first attempts upon the stage 
were far from giving promise of her future 
ability ; indeed, she was considered as having 
made a signal failure of it ; but nothing daunted, 
she still strove on, hoped on, watching, studying, 
and improving, until at last, slowly, but steadily, 
she rose to the distinguished position which she 
holds, as the queen of tragedy. Miss Cushman 
has earned a very high European reputation, 
and her present tour through this couutry, we 
are gratified to know, has been eminently suc- 
cessful and profitable. We understand that she 
is soon to return to England, The picture by 
our artist, given herewith, is no less peculiar in 
the expression, than faithful as a likeness, evin- 
cing much of the strong masculine will and pur- 
pose that forms so prominent a part of this lady’s 
moral character. Miss Cushman has indicated - 
her right to the name of poetess, by some very 
beautiful and feeling productions. 


‘OUTWARD BEAUTY. 

I cannot understand the im nee which 
certain "paca set upon outward beauty or plain- 
ness. am of opinion that all true education 
must infuse a noble calm, a wholesome coldness 
or indifference, or whatever people may call it, 
towards such-like outward gifts, or the want of 
them. And who has not experienced of how 
little consequence they are, in fact, for the weal 
or woe of life? Who has not experienced how, 
on nearer acquaintance, plainness mes beau- 
tified, and beauty loses its charm, exactly ac- 
cording to oer heart and mind ? 
emer. 


Wy 


MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. } 
THE SPIRIT LAND. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
. They tell us of a better land 
When this dark life is done, 
Where spring unfading, reigns; and shines 
A never setting sun. 


The midnight stars and the silver moon 
Are useless on that shore, 

Where death yields up his fearful reign, . 
And time can waste no more. 


They tell of ever-verdant fields, 
And flowers of fadeless bloom, 
That deck the meadows of that clime 
Which waits beyond the tomb. 


They tell us of a beauteous race, 

Who tread those flowers among— 
Immortal youths—whose golden harps 
Ring with seraphic song. 


-This land knows not of the wintry night, 
Or the burning simoom’s breath ; 

The drum and the war cry sounds not here, 
To the stern command of death. 


The silent wing of the pestilence 

Is folded from its sweep, 

And silence chains the mighty winds 
That toss the soundless deep. 


Peace—blessed peace extends her sway 
Over that lovely shore, 

Where the tired spirits of the past 
Shall rest—to toil no more! 


Here shall that deathless thing, the soul, 
Behold its Maker’s face 
Unveiled in cloudless 


Beaming with smiles of grace. 


Thou, spirit land! thou, haven fair! 
Receive my shroudless bark, 
Long dashed by sorrow’s angry storm, 
On time’s wild ocean dark! 

Troy, N. Y., Aug., 1861. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT FAIRMOUNT. 

This beautiful structure forms—in connection 
with the celebrated water works, at Fairmount, 
on the Schuylkill—a prominent object for visi- 
tors, who are sight-seeing at Philadelphia, and 
all persons who have visited this delightful spot, 
concur in terms of admiration. 


Our artist has sketched this from a new point, 


merous drawings that are already before the 
public. This bridge was built in 1841, at an 
expense of $55,000. It is 357 feetlong, thirty feet 
above the surface of the river, and, though but 


slight in appearance, of great strength. 


A ride to Fairmount, and a walk across the 


giving us a view differing from any of the nu- | wire bridge, is the daily recreation of many 


citizens during the heats of summer, and is at 

once a convenient and economical pastime, in- 

asmuch as some forty or fifty omnibusses are 

constantly plying to and fro, between this point 

and the Exchange, calling for an expenditure of 


six cents on the part of any lady or gentleman 
who may choose to improve the opportunity. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT FAIRMOUNT, NEAR PHILADELPHIA 


-+ 
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we conquests gained 
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CLEASON'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


ENCAMPMENT OF THE BOSTON CADETS, AT NAHANT. 


The view given above represents the encamp- 
ment of the Boston Independent Cadets, at Na- 
hant, as it appeared there a few weeks since. 
The picture is scrupulously correct, and was 
sketched by our artist at the hour when the band 
were perferming at the entrance of the camp. 
This superior corps of citizen soldiery require no 
eulogium at our hands, having long sustained a 
most distinguished reputation in the State. 


HARTFORD STATION HOUSE. 

This building was erected in 1849. It faces 
Asylum street, at the bend of Mill river, with 
ample space in front for the convenience of car- 
riages, and other purposes. It is 94 feet in 
width, and extends back 360 feet, and conse- 
quently covers four-fifths of an acre. 

The front corner towers are 23 feet square, 
and 76 feet high; between which and the main 
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UNION STATION HOUSE, HARTFORD, CT. 


entrance, are small towers 8 feet square, and 24 
feet in height. The central portion is 32 feet wide, 
and elevated 42 feet in height, which includes 
the arch of 25 feet 5 inches span, and 20 feet in 
height. In the main towers are the offices of 
_the respective railroad companies. In the cen- 
tral parts of the building, are the ticket offices 
and passenger saloons—on the east side for the 
New Haven, Hartford and Springfield road, and 


on the west side for the Hartford, Providence and 
Fishkill. Over these are refectory rooms, 84 
feet in length, and 20 feet im width. The resi- 
ue of the building, on each s':!c of the double 
railroad track, is occu ied by two vast platforms, 
for the reception of freight, ba ryage, etc., form- 
ing altogether a very faithful «nd interesting 
picture, as seen below, for a sketch of which we 
are indebted to J. Spencer Barnes. 
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DRAWING ROOM COMP ANTON, 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE BELLOWS-BOY: 


oR, 
THE STRANGER’S TRIUMPH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a pleasant Sabbath morning. The 
capacious cathedral of Dusseldorf was filled 
by the good people of the city, for the celebrated 
Weingard preached the Word to them on that 
day. The sermon was brought to a close, and 
for several moments after the old man’s lips had 
ceased to pour forth their words of inspiration, 
the audience remained in a state of entrance- 
ment; but soon the gentle strains of the organ 
started them to their recollection, and they arose 
to hear the voluntary. 

Lingelbach, the organist, took not his seat at 
the finger-board, as was his wont, but in his 
place sat the fair Violet, his only child, a young 
girl of not more than twelve years. This was 
her debyt, and as her tiny fingers ran over the 
keys, a thrill of astonishment and admiration 
ran through the assembly. The father stood by, 
and as his eyes rested upon his daughter, a pride, 
such as could not be concealed, was visible in 
every lineament of his countenance. But amid 
all that throng who dwelt in rapture upon the 
gentle Violet’s performance, there was one whom 
no one noticed, but who drank in every strain as 
though they had been the waters of life. It was 
little Martin Hulslow, the poor bellows-boy—he 
who for over a year had worked the bellows of 
the organ. The long brake which operated upon 
the bellows was on the side of the organ, but 
lower down than the platform upon which rested 
the main body of the powerful instrument, and 
from where the boy stood he could gaze up into 
the features of the fair performer. He worked 
away at his humble calling, but he did it in- 
stinctively, mechanically, for his soul—his every 
thought, were with the fairy who presided over 
the melody that floated through his enraptured 
brain, and though he worked and worked, and 
sweat at his task, he knew not what he did. 
Now the noble organ poured forth peal after 
peal, that shook the cathedral to its foundations, 
andanon the volume sank into a gentler, sweeter 
strain. The grand feature of the piece was at 
hand—gradually the proud parent’s heart began 
to beat in wild anticipation of the result; but 
Violet had played it at home, and she could cer- 
tainly do it there. 

Poor Martin Hulslow began to tremble be- 
neath the strange exci mt that raged within, 
and as he drank in the inspiration of the music, 
a new idea came with it. That idea was wild 
and vague, but ithad entered his soul. Violet 
was younger than himself—what she could do, 
by the aid of God he might do! 

The idea—the image of his brain, set his 
heart to a quicker motion ; he gazed up into the 
soul-lit face of Violet, and from that sweet face 
he flew on to the future. He knew not what he 
did—he knew not what was about him, save the 
rich melody that floated over his soul, and the 
childish genius that produced it. 

The delicate, trembling prelude was finished, 
the swelling tones began to assume almost the 
expression of a celestial language, and the father 
knew that his child was equal to the task. 
Suddenly—when all hearts were stilled by- the 
sublime power of the music—there came a death- 
like groan up from the bowels of the organ— 
the grandeur of the harmony sank into a horri- 
ble growling of discordant parts—the last faint 
echo of that groan hovered’a moment over the 
organ pipes, and the piece was crushed in its 
sublimest part! Poor Martin, the bellows-boy, 
had caused it all! In the wandering of his mind 
he had lost the mechanism of his duty, and he 
let go the brake—autterly unconscious of the fact, 
or of its consequences. 

For a moment Lingelbach stood petrified with 
horror, but on the next, his eye caught the 
shrinking torm of the boy, and while a flood of 
fierce passion flashed from his eye, he darted 
forward and dealt the unconscious culprit a 
blow across the face, that lay him prostrate upon 
the floor. He stopped not to see what he had 
done, but ordering one of the tenors to the bel- 
lows-brake, he sprang to the keys and finished 
the piece himself. 

Violet Lingelbach was, for the moment, stu- 
pefied by the accident. but ere she could experi- 
ence any mortification for the affair, her sympa- 
thics were enlisted in another quarter. She had 


often met the adoring gaze of the poor bellows- 
boy, and she had felt a kind of pride in his inno- 
cent admiration. She saw at once where lay 
the cause of the disaster, but she felt no anger. 
She saw her father strike the youth to the floor, 
and in an instant all the sympathies of her gentle 
nature were aroused, and springing quickly for- 
ward she raised the bleeding head of the boy 
into her lap. With her pure white apron she 
wiped the crimson drops from his brow, and two 
big tear-drops stood upon her lids as she con- 
templated the work her angry parent had done. 

The stupor at length passed off, and Martin 
Hulslow opened his eyes, and as they rested 
upon the tearful countenance of the beautiful 
girl, a thrill of ecstatic joy ran through his frame. 
Still he gazed upon the sympathizing features 
of his angel, and drawing the tiny hand to his 
lips, he impressed upon it a soul-sent kiss ;— 
then rising to his feet, he reached forth for his 
cap, and with a trembling, unsteady step, he left 
the gallery. As he reached the open air, and was 
about to step from the portico, he felt a light 
touch upon his shoulder, and turning around, he 
found that Violet had followed him. 

“ Martin,” she said, as she raised her eyes, 
and looked sadly into his face, “I hope my 
father did not hurt you much.’ 

“No, no,” returned the boy, totally uncon- 
scious of what he said,—and then laying his 
hand upon the arm of his companion, he mur- 
mured: “Can you forgive me for the crime I 
have dene? O, when I looked upon you—when 
I heard you make such sweet music, I knew not 
what Idid. I would rather have died than to 
have done as I did; but I could not help it, and 
I trast you will forgive me.” 

“ Don’t think of it again, Martin. But you 
must forgive my father, for he did not mean to 
hurt you,~I know he did not.” 

“ T have forgiven him,” returned Martin. “Let 
me look at your face once more. There—there 
—I shall never forget it.” 

“But you said you had——” 

“J meant not that,” interrupted the boy. 
“ You I meant. I shall never forget Violet 
Lingelbach.” 

“ See, the folks are coming out,” uttered the 
little blushing girl, as she started to trip back to 
the orchestra; “but you will come this after- 
noon, Martin, and I shall play again, and you 
shall work the bellows for me, too.” i 

Lightly, yet half-sorrowfully, the gentle girl 
ran back to the gallery. Martin Hulslow gazed 
upon her till she was out of sight, and then, 
turned away from the cathedral. Big tears rolled 
down his youthful cheeks, and for some time his 
spirit groaned in its anguish; but gradually he 
conquered the weakness, and his step had a 
firmer tread. To the past he could only look 
with sorrow and shame, for the blow that had 
degraded him dwelt there ; but to the future he 
could turn with a more fearless emotion, for 
there dwelt all that a wise God had placed in 
store for him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue afternoon came, and the cathedral was 
again filled, but little Martin Hulslow was not in 
his accustomed place. The singers performed 
their parts, but a kind of sadness dwelt among 
them as they remembered that the melancholy 
affair of the morning had driven away their little 
bellows-boy. But there was one in the gallery 
who sobbed aloud—the gentle Violet; she was 
grieved to the heart, not only because she had 
loved to look upon the innocent face of the béy, 
but because it was her parent who had inflicted 
the degrading blow, and because she felt, too, 
that it had been her own self that led the boy 
into the error. Had the matter passed off with- 
out the notice of others, Lingelbach would have 
felt sorry for what he had done, but he could 
not mistake the general sympathy that pervaded 
his choir, and feeling that he was blamed for his 
act, he assumed a more nervous manner than 
ever, and became angry with himself and with 
every one else. 

When Martin Hulslow left the cathedral, he 
pursued his way towards his parent's humble 
cot, which stood néar the bank of the Rhine. 
As he entered his home all traces of tears had 
gone from his face, and a look of resolute deter- 
mination had settled o’er his speaking features, 
though he still bore marks of the uel blow he 
had received. 

“ Ah, Martin,” exclaimed old Hulslow, as his 
son entered the house, “ what ails thee? Hast 
thou fallen?” 

“ Fallen!” uttered the boy, gazing up into his 


father’s face. “Yes, yes,—I have fallen. Lin- 
gelbach struck me!” 

Hulslow turned pale, and his worthy dame 
clasped her hands in an agony of astonishment. 
She could hardly believe it possible that the 


‘ good, the mild, the gentle son of her bosom ‘had 


been stricken down by the famed Lingelbach. 
Martin related his story, and as he closed, his 
father exclaimed : 

“Martin, you shall not go to the cathedral 


again. 

“ Neither will I stay in Dusseldorf,” replied 
the boy, while his eyes sparkled with an unwont- 
ed fire. “I have an uncle in Coblentz, have I 
not ?” 

“ Yes,—my brother Francis resides there.” 

“Then I will seek him. I cannot stay in 
Dusseldorf longer.” 

Hulslow was poor, but his German heart was 
proud. Martin was useful to him in helping ply 
his small ferry-skiff to and fro across the river, 
but something told him to let the boy go, and 
though the separation would be painful, and 
though the mother held out to the last moment, 
yet it was finally agreed that their son sould go. 

The boy ascended to his small attic, where, in 
one corner, stood the ricketty frame of what had 
once been a piano-forte. Where the original 
keys had gone, rough wooden ones were substi- 
tuted, and for strings, where the wires had been 
broken, different sizes of hard twisted and waxed 
linen cord had been supplied, so that every note 
in the octaves could be sounded. This shat- 
tered relic of the past—a gift to the father, years 
before—had been the idol of the boy's soul; the 
embodiment of all his hopes and aspirations. 
He sat down and ran his fingers over the rough 
keys, and though the sounds produced were far 
from beautiful, yet there was music in them, and 
they were tuned to the exactness of a single vi- 
bration. These sounds gradually assumed a 
form—their combination gave forth an air from 
the morning’s voluntary at the cathedral, and 
with a face all flushed by excitement, the boy 
still moved his fingers over the board. One who 
had heard the performance of Violet Lingel- 
bach, could not fail to have recognized the efforts 
of the boy. Suddenly his fingers trembled upon 
the keys, and while the tears started afresh to 
his eyes, his hands stopped their movement. 
The inspiration of the soul had sunk beneath 
the weight of a torturing reality. He had reached 
that part where the sad accident of the morning 
had occurred. 

No one, save the parents, knew of the idol 
which Martin worshipped in that little garret, 
and even they had no idea of the fires which 
were kindled upon its altar—an altar reared in 
the soul of the boy. But there, night after night, 
had he sat, and all alone, while others were 
buried in sleep, had he studied and practised 


+ such lessons as he could grasp. 


The next morning all was prepared for the 
boy’s departure. His father had made arrange- 
ments with the captain of a flat-boat for his pas- 
sage, and, after receiving a promise from his 
mother that she would take good care of his 
piano, Martin left his humble home, knowing 
that years would elapse ere he crossed its thres- 
hold again. His mother hung upon his neck, 
and kissed him, and blessed him, and then cov- 
ering her eyes with her apron, she saw him not 
when he departed, but she heard his light foot- 
fall, and her tears flowed more freely. 


With three dollars in his pocket—the earnings 
of the year’s services at the cathedral—Martin 
Hulslow stepped on board the boat, and soon 
afterwards bade adieu to his native city. His 
father blessed him ere he left, and urged him to 
remember that his parents were honest and vir- 
tuous, and never to be guilty of an act thatcould 
call the blush of shame to his cheek. The cap- 
tain of the boat was a warm friend of old Huls- 
low’s ; he had often seen Martin pulling his light 
skiff across the river, and he took pleasure in 
making the boy’s situation comfortable, for he 
had heard the tale of the circumstances which 
led to his departure from Dusseldorf. 


The day had nearly passed away. Martin 
was sitting upon a low stool in the bows of the 
boat, watching the beautiful landscape that was 
opened to his view, when some one tcuched him 
upon the shoulder, and on turning he beheld an 
aged gentleman, who was regarding him witha 
kind, benevolent look. The boy immediately 
rose and doffed his cap. 

* Put on your cap, my lad,” said the old gen- 
tleman, and then taking the boy by the hand, he 
continued: “I have just heard the story of your 
troubles from the captain, and he tells me that 


you are going to seek your uncle in Coblentz.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Martin. 

“ And what do you intend to do after you 
arrive there ?” 

“ Indeed, I do not know yet, sir.” 

“Would you be willing to accompany me to 
Frankfort? Come, I want a boy, and if you 
are faithful you shall do well, or if you become 
dissatisfied I will send you to your uncle at my 
own expense.” 

For several moments the boy remained silent. 
He would have embraced any favorable offer, 
but the man before him was a perfect stranger. 
The old gentleman seemed to read the boy’s 
thoughts, for he immediately said : 

“Perhaps you fear to trust a stranger. To 
those who know me, my name is a sufficient 
passport to confidence, but to you it could be of 
little consequence, In all probability you never 
heard of Joseph Haydn.” 

“Harpn !” iterated the boy, again removing 
his cap, and gazing with deferential awe into 
the old man’s face. “Haydn! Should I be a 
German and not know that name ?” 

The old man’s soul was touched. At that 
moment the great composer—the future author 
of the “Creation,” and the “Seasons ”—felt 
more pride than when England had showered 
upon him her plaudits and golden favors. A 
grateful tear trembled upon his lids, and opening ' 
his arms, he clasped the boy to his bosom. 

Haydn knew not then how precious a flower 
would bloom from the bud he had thus affec- 
tionately encircled within his arms. 


CHAPTER If. 


In a chamber of one of the largest hotels of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, sat Martin Hulslow. 
Before him, upon a table which was lighted by 
two wax tapers, lay a sheet of music paper, on 
the surface of which he was tracing an ideal that 
had framed itself in his brain. There was a 
flush upon his cheek, and a fire in his eye, as he 
pursued his work, and so intently was he en- 
gaged—so completely buried in his task, that he 
noticed not the opening of the door behind him. 
Haydn’s eyes rested upon the boy, and from a 
natural curiosity to see what he was about, the 
old man closed the door softly behind nim, and 
stepped cautiously forward. 

For a moment the great musician eould hardly 
credit the evidence of his own senses. His little 
protege—the child of comparative poverty—the 
boy of but thirteen summers—was composing . 
music! §till and silent stood Haydn, and 
watched the progress of the writer. At length 
the boy stopped and leaned back in his seat. 
He placed his hand hard upon his brow, and 
seemed anxiously in pursuit of some thought or 
idea that had escaped him. Presently he began 
to hum a low and gradually swelling melody, 
and as he reached the extent of a single breath 
he stooped forward and began to write. His 
characters were clumsy, and their arrangement 
lacked much of mechanical taste, but the soul— 
the music, was there, and as he leaned back from 
his work, Haydn touched him upon the shoulder. 
Martin started to his feet, and as he beheld his 
kind patron, a trembling seized his frame, and 
he murmured : 

“Forgive me, sir, for using your table; but 
the paper is mine,—indeed it is, sir, for I brought 
it with me from Dusseldorf.” 

The old man made no reply, but reaching 
forth his hand he took the sheet and ran his eyes 
over its surface,—then turning to the boy, he 
asked : 

“Did you compose this, Martin ?” 

“Yes, sir,” tremblingly answered the boy, 
gazing with a timid look up into the face of the 
old man. 

“All? Did you compose it all?” 

“T never saw or heard the melody before, sir.” 

Haydn stepped to the further corner of the 
room, where stood a small organ, and throwing 
back the cover from the key-board, he placed 
the sheet upon the rack. 

“ Come here, Martin,” he said. “Come and 
sit thee down at the organ. If ye canbut thump 
the half of this I would hear it.” 

But, sir——” 

“ Not a word,” half sternly interrupted the old 
man ; “ for, if I mistake not, thou shalt be a pupil 
of mine, and then thou’lt have to obey. Come.” 

“A pupill—and Haydn for my master !” 
uttered Martin, as he mechanically moved to- 
wards the organ. “Oh, sir——” . 

“Down—down !” impatiently exclaimed the 
composer. “ We'll talk afterwards.” 
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CLEASOM'S PICLORIAL DRAWING 


ROOM 


COMPANION. 


Martin Hulslow seated himself at the instru- 
ment, and for a moment his extreme agitation 
nearly overpowered him, but on the next his 
eyes rested upon the page before him, and the 
creature of his mind—the creation of his young 
soul—sent a new impulse thrilling through his 
veins. Now he might give his creation a ife— 
now he might make those ink-marks of his 
thought living, speaking things, and with this 
feeling he. rested his fingers upon the keys that 
were to unlock the secrets of his heart. 

A sound came forth from the instrument, and 
anon there was a combination of sounds,—they 
produced a harmony as sweet and soft as the 
breathing of an angel. The piece was short, but 
still it told its own story. It spoke of home— 
of peace; then came gentle hope and love— 
gradually the piece waxed warmer, until it rose 
to an almost discordant crash. Then followed 
a low, plaintive strain, like the prayer of the 
crushed spirit—and finally came a noble, whole- 
souled outpouring of renewed hope and deter- 
mined perseverance. As the boy proceeded, he 
grew bolder in his performance, and threw his 
whole energy into the pieee. To be sure it 
lacked finish—it lacked style and judgment—but 
it had the /ife, the spirit, the sout, of the music. 

As the last note of the organ died away upon 
the air, Haydn laid his hand upon the boy's 
head, and gazing full into his beaming face, he 
said: 


“Tell me, Martin—tell me truly—did you 
compose all of that? All—ali?”, 

“ Indeed I did, sir.” 

* And tell me where you learned your music ?” 

“ Partly at the cathedral in Dusseldorf, and 
partly by practice,” replied Martin, as he gazed 
up with a new feeling of confidence into the 
face of his kind friend. “ While I worked at 
the bellows, I used to listen to the music, and I 
used to pray that some day I might be able to 
do the same. By-and-by, after I had been in 
the cathedral three months, M. Lingelbach 
brought his daughter to practice upon the large 
organ, and then I had a chance to learn. I 
heard every word of instruction he gave, and I 
remembered them. At home my father had 
one of Schroeder’s old piano-fortes, which was 
given him by a man whose goods he had moved 
to. Wesel. Some of the keys were gone, and so 
were some of, the strings ; but with my knife I 
made new keys, and from my mother’s linen 
thread I twisted new strings, and upon that I 
practised. At length the good Violet saw how 
eagerly I watched her as she received her les- 
sons, and she gave me the sheets after she had 
done with them. With these precious lessons 
hidden away in my bosom, I would hurry home, 
and upon my homely instrument I practised 
them over and over again. Strains of music 
which pleased me, I would carry in my head, 
and play them by rote when I got alone in my 
attic ; there I would study over the characters 
which my observation had taught me stood for 
sounds, and at my finger-board I tried to arrange 
a harmony for the melodies I had remembered. 
On the sheets I had received from Violet I 
found plenty of blank places, and on these I la- 
bored. - Then I wondered why I might not com- 
pose a melody. As I lay in my bed, and heard 
the rain patter down upon our humble roof, there 
was music in the falling drops—in the songs of 
the birds, in the lisping of the wind, and in tho 
murmur of the noble Rhine, I found music—and 
then in the deep-toned thunder, as it came roll- 
ing o’er the hills, I heard the anthem notes of 
praise which nature sang to her God.* Music 
was all around me—twas in my soul—and I 
only prayed that at some future time I might 
have the power to trace my thoughts into legible 
characters, so that others might read them.” 

For. fall five minutes after the boy ceased 

. speaking, Joseph Haydn gazed upon his inspired 
features in silence; then he murmured : 

“So young!—so young! and yet so noble! 
With the body of a hoy, God has given the soul 
of a giant. Martin,” he continued, with a start- 

1 ing energy, “ you shall trace your thoughts on 
pape- Come with me to Vienna. Go with me 
wherever I go, and you shall have your wish.” 

“ And may I study with you? Willyou learn 
me ?” almost breathlessly asked the boy, as he 
timidly regarded the old man. 

\ “Learn you? Yes. By Saint Peter! but 
Germany shall not lose the soul that Heaven has 
breathed into you.” 

Joseph Haydn had not yet reached the pin- 
nacle of his own fame, for it was some years 
after this that he threw forth into the world his 
sublime oratorio of the “ Creation,” which alone 


is sufficient to immortalize his memory among 
those who reach after the noble and the pure of 
nature. Under his care and guidance the youth- 
ful Hulslow was on the sure road to fame, and 
he had the energy to overcome all obstacles in 
his way. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue verdure of eight summers had bloomed 
and withered in the valley of the Lower Rhine, 
since Martin Hulslow left his home. Old Time 
had dealt hardly with his aged father and 
mother. Sickness had prostrated the former, 
while over-taxation and fatigue had worn down 
the other; but now they were once more upon 
their feet, though in trath, debt had crept fright- 
fully upon them during their incapacity. One 
ray of light, however, beamed in upon them. 
Since the sudden departure of Martin, the gentle 
Violet Lingelbach had hovered like an angel of 
mercy around the humble cot, and from her own 
purse she had supplied many of their wants. 
She felt that through her father’s hasty temper 
the boy had been driven from his home, and 
ever since that moment when she held the bleed- 
ing head of the boy in her lap, and caught the 
sorrowful expression of his bright blue eyes, she 
had felt a strange sympathy towards the aged 
parents who had been thus bereaved ; and, all 
unbeknown to her parents, she had nobly fal- 
filled what she thought to be a duty. A soul 
like hers—so full of music, o’er-running with 
nature’s sweetest poetry, could not feel other- 
wise. But she had not the means to pay the 
poor waterman’s debts, nor had she the power 
to raise their thoughts from the darkness of pov- 
erty. Violet could only point their souls to the 
faith of the saints, and join with them in humble 
prayer to the Giver of all good. 

It was a calm Saturday evening. Old Huls- 
low had fastened his boat to the shore, and was 
dragging his weary limbs towards his cot. 
There was deep sorrow in his face, and a heavy 
load lay upon his heart. At length he reached 
his door, and tottering into the cot, he sank into 
a seat. 

“ Ah, my good Fenella,” he uttered, as his 
faithful wife came hastily towards him, “I can- 
not stand this much longer. My poor frame is 
weak and exhausted. Indeed, I cannot go upon 
the river again till I am stronger.” 

“ Let us not repine, Luther,” urged the affec- 
tionate dame, as she placed her arm around her 
husband’s neck. “The Lord will not forsake us 


in our trouble, Come, eheer up, and let us hope 
for brighter days.” 

“ Hope,” repeated the old man, ina sad, de- 
jected tone; “ah, what hope is there left? Had 
I my health we might hope to some purpose, 
but wherefore shall we hope now? I cannot 
work—’tis impossible, and save a single florin 
that I have earned to-day, we have not where- 
withal to buy bread.” 

Dame Hulslow tried to study up some cheer- 
ing word, some source of hope, but, alas! she 
had no power to do it, and smoothing back the 
hair from her husband’s heated brow, she im- 
printed a warm kiss there as the only consola- 
tion she could offer. 

“Hark!” exclaimed the old man. “Some 
one approaches the house. *Tis Violet. No— 
that step is too heavy. *Tis the grocer after his 
money.” 

“ Then the Lord. grant that his heart may be 
softened,” responded the dame, “for we can pay 
him nothing to-night” 

The door opened, and the good people were 
not a little surprised at the entrance of a perfect 
stranger. The dim rush-light gave but a faint 
glimmer around the room, but still they could 
see that the intruder was a young man, and, 
withal, of handsome and commanding exterior. 

“Luther Halslow?” said the new comer, in 
an interrogative tone. 

* That is my name, young man.” 

“ And his wife, Fenella ?” 

“ At your service, sir,” returned the dame. 

“Do you suffer?” 

“Alas! kind sir, misfortune hangs heavily 
upon us.” ¢ 

For a moment the stranger stood regarding 
the sorrowful, yet benignant features of the old 
people, and then stepping quickly forward, he 
uttered : 

“Thank God, the sun has risen! Let his 
bright beams dispel the dark clouds of your 
grief; let joy take up her abode among us! 
Father !—mother !—your boy has returned!” . 

That old man uttered no word—the aged 


dame could find no tongue for utterance, but in 
a joy that was fairly delirious, they pressed their 
returned son to their bosoms. 

“O, my son! my son!” at length burst from 
the lips of both father and mother. “God be 
praised for this moment.” 

Long, long did that reunited family hold 
sweet converse together. All grief, all sorrow, 
all sickness and suffering were forgotten, and 
the pure flood of joy and thanksgiving rolled 
with a healing power o’er their loving souls. 

* * * * * 

Sabbath morning dawned brightly o’er the 
city of Dusseldorf, and at an early hour the 
cathedral was filled to overflowing, for it nad 
become generally known that the President of 
the Royal Academy of Music at Munich, would 
be there on that day. As the last reverberations 
of the heavy bell died away upon the air, M. 
Lingelbach entered the cathedral, with the young 
president leening upon his arm. The bishop 
was already in his place, and the stranger was 
conducted to the organ. The instrument we 
saw there eight years ago, had given place to 
one larger and more powerful, and Lingelbach 
was anxiously waiting to hear its full power. 

All noise was hushed, all ears were opened to 
catch the first sounds of the organ. “ Deo optimo 
maximo” was the piece to be performed, and 
the youth at the organ was its author. At length 
a low, murmuring sound, like the distant chant- 
ing of the celestial host, arose from the huge 
instrument, which gradually swelled to a noble, 
praise-giving anthem. Tne noble organ seemed 
almost conscious of the power of him who ruled 
its voice, and it gave forth such volumes of har- 
mony as were never heard before in Dusseldorf. 
The old bishop rose to his feet and leaned over 
his throne, and the tears fairly trickled down his 
cheeks, as his soul swelled beneath the strange 
power of the young music magician. Hearts 
that had lain dormant for years, were filled with 
a generous impulse,—piety that might have 
slumbered through the day, was awakened, and 
all souls were attuned to praise, as the giant 
mind of God-sent genius, sent forth the tow- 
ering volumes of inspired music. 

One person in that cathedral gazed upon the 
features of the organist with a strange sensation 
of trembling and anxiety. Violet Lingelbach 
fastened her eyes upon his radiant couxtenance, 
and she knew.that she looked upon a face not 
altogether unfamilicr. Half swayed by the 
power of the music, and half by the dim visions 
of recollection that floated through her brain, 
Violet studied the varying expressions of the 
man who was enchaining the multitude within 
the folds of his majestic chords. At length there 
came a low, soft strain breathing forth from the 
organ, and a tearful, melancholy expression 
rested upon the performer's countenance. At 
that moment the truth flashed across the mind 
of Violet Lingelbach. She saw before her—in 
the person of him who had moved millions of 
hearts by his genius—the poor bellows-boy, 
whom her father had stricken to the floor years 
before. A mist gathered before her eyes, and 
with one fierce convulsion of her bounding soul, 
she sank back insensible to all about her. Her 
father thought the music had- overcome her, and 
calling for assistance, he had her conveyed to 
her home. 

When the services of the morning were closed, 
and the organ had sent forth the noble “ Domi- 
nus vobiscum,” the stranger’s triumph was com- 
plete. All hearts were beating in unison with 
his efforts, and all tongues spoke his praise. M. 
Lingelbach had engaged him to dinner, and to- 
gether they started for tne old organist’s resi- 
dence. As they entered the old man’s capacious 
hall, the youthful president :urned towards Lin- 
gelbach, and laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
he said : ’ 

“ M. Lingelbach, ere I partake of your hospi- 
tality, you shall know the trath. The man upon 
whom you have lavished your grateful praise, 
was once your humble bellows-boy !” 

“How? What? You jest, sir,” exclaimed 
the old man, gazing in astonishment upon the 
president. 

“ You remember Martin Hulslow,” continued 
the young man. 

“ But are you—no, no,—that were impossible.” 

“ Indeed, M. Lingelbach, President Hulslow, 
of the Munich Academy, was once your poor 
bellows-boy. He and poor little Martin are cne 


_and the same person. 


A deep. blush suffused the old man’s face, and 


he vainly endcavored to stammer forth an apol- 


ogy, but his power of utterance was gone, and 
Martin, seeing his confusion, continued : 

“You think of the blow you gave me eight 
years ago, but think of it no more, for I may 
safely say that to that blow I owe my subsequent 
success. From you, my dear sir, I received my 
first lessons, thongh you knew it not,—and now 
let us to more pleasant themes. I trust, at all 
events, that the remainder of our days will be 
passed in a bond of perfect friendship.” 

M. Lingelbach pressed his young companion 
warmly by the hand, and led him forward into 
the sitting-room, but ere he had gone forth for 
his daughter, he stopped suddenly in the centre 
of the apartment, and gazing into the face of 
Martin, he said: 

“Ha! nowI see it all! Now I know the 
cause of Violet’s sudden swoon. By my faith, 
sir president, the girl must have recognized 

ou.” 

\ As he spoke he left the room, while a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions raged in the bosom of 
Martin Hulslow. 

“Can it be possible,” thought he, “that the 
gentle Violet still remembers me? But why 
should she not? She has been the constant an- 
gel of my poorparents. O, if God were willing 
to grant me such a boon!” 

But his thoughts were cut short by the re- 
entrance of the old man and Violet. The sus- 
picion of Lingelbach was indeed true; but as 
the blushing maiden now gazed upon the noble 
features of Martin, she was more composed, and 
the dinner passed off without interruption,— 
though, in truth, nowhere were the eyes of the 
young people fastened more steadily than on 
the countenances of each other. There was a 
language in those eyes, too—a language which 
each interpreted as the deep emotions of the 
heart dictated, and joy was theirs when they 
learned from mutual confessions that the inter- 
pretation had been literal. 

The eyes of M. Lingelbach sparkled with de- 
light when Martin asked him for his daughter's 
hand, and the aged Hulslow and his wife wept 
tears of joy when they knew that the gentle 
angel who had ministered to them in their trials 
and afflictions was to be their own daughter— 
for they felt that the companion of their noble 
son would be their own indeed. 

Never did the huge organ peal forth more 
joyful notes than when its reverberating tones 
announced the union of Martin Hulslow and 
Violet Lingelbach, and nowhere within the 
limits of Dusseldorf dwelt there more peace and 
happiness than beneath the roof that gave shelter 


to the young couple and their aged parents. 
Old Luther Hulslow turned to his wife, and 
taking her hand in his, he said: 
“ Fenella, surely the Lord is good, and His 
tender mercies are over all His works. Never 
will I distrust Him again.” 


MANNER OF RETREAT OF ARABS. 

When an Arab tribe is pursued by an enemy, 
they sleep and take their food without halting. 
That they may not fall from their camels when 
sleeping, they stretch themselves out at length, 
placing their feet in a bag on each side of the 
animal’s neck. Their food is prepared by the 
women. One mounted on a camel loaded with 
wheat, continues grinding with a hand mill, and 
a the meal to another, who is provided with 
eather bottles containing water, suspended on 
each side of her camel; she, having prepared 
the paste, $ it to a thiré, who completes the 
operation by baking the bread in thin slices ona 
chafing dish, or portable oven, which is heated 
with wood or straw. This bread, with a portion 
of cheese and dates, is then distributed by her, to 
those whom it is her province to feed, and the 
frugal meal is finished with a draught of camel’s 
milk. The camels also are milked as they 
walk, the men using for this purpose large 
wooden bowls, which are passed from one to 
another.— Travels in the East. 


A BRICK IN THE POCKET. 

At Tours there lives an old man, who has a 
wife. I do not state this as a feature peculiar 
to Tours, or to this man, but as a necessary pre- 
liminary to what follows. ‘The husband bought 
a pair of pantaloons of a soldier, and when he 
had worn them out, the wife unsewed them, in 
order to utilize them as a bed-quilt or counter- 

e. In one of the seams she found a note on 
the bank of France for a thousand francs. The 
old man supposing it to be an assignat of the 
old republic, and utterly valueless, pasted it upon 
a brick in the wall. <A visiter informed him of 
his error, whereupon he cut the brick out of its 
solid bed, and carried it bodily to one of the 
principal bankers. The note was too closely 
attached to be removed, but it was evidently 
good, and was cashed onthe spot. The old gent 
was so overjoyed, that having come to the bank 
with a brick in his pocket, he probably went 
home with one in his hat.—Paris Correspondent 
of the New York Express. 
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STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC. 

This magnificent naval structure is the 
largest steamship in existence, not except- 
ing the immense fabric, the Great Britain ; 
and as a specimen of what our mechanics 
can produce in this country, is a source of 
pride to all true-hearted Americans. The 
following schedule of her dimensions will 
give a correct idea of her capacity. 


Breadth of beam, 45 feet. 

Breadth across peddle, 7 feet. 

Depth of hold, 31 feet 7 inches. 
Diameter of wheel, 3% feet. 

Length of stroke, 9 feet. 

Diameter of cylinder, 9 feet 6 imches 
Power, 1000 horse. 

Burthen, 2860 tons. 


Baloon, 67 feet long by 20 feet wide. 
Dining Saloon, 60 feet long by 12 feet wide. 

.The interior fittings throughout are of 
thé most chaste and beautiful character, the 
wood work being of white holly, satinwood, 
rosewood, and the like, so combined and 
interspersed as to present a superb effect. 

All the saloons and apartments are heated 
by steam. Notwithstanding the ship has 
three decks, so well is she ventilated and 
arranged that all parts are well lighted and 
agreeable. The dining-room is superbly 
finished, and the carpets throughout the 
ship are of the most costly and elegant de- 
let down into the saloon from the deck, in 
the form of chimneys, and are so constructed 
as to serve the double purpose of admitting 
the light and air. ; 

The machinery of the Atlantic was- con- 
structed by Stillman, Allen & Co. of the 
Novelty Works, New York. She is amply 
sopplied with Francis’s metallic life-boats. 
She has also on board one of the “life 
Cars,” so as to be able to communicate 
with the shore under any circumstances. 
The Atlantic is so as to be 
converted into a vessel of war ima few days, 
should necessity require. She is now on 
her voyage to this country from England. 


The sketch belew is intended to represent the 
mansion of the late Major General Henry Knox. 
It is situated in the town of Thomaston, Maine, 


and was known in its palmiest days by the aris- 


tocratic appellation of “ Montpelier.” The artist 
has given us a very spirited and trathfal view. 


This beautiful mansion was built by General 
Knox in the years 1793—4, on the bank of 
George’s river, near the site of the old fort, which 
was 80 favorably known during the Indian wars. 
Its style of architecture, its piazzas, its balconies, 
its form, summer and other outhouses, and its 
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appendant gardens and walks, formed a seat, 
which far surpassed in beauty and grandeur, any 
other in the State. It cost rising $50,000. 
General Knox was born in Boston, July 25th, 
1750, and died at his residence in Thomaston, 


Oct. 35th, 1806, aged 56 years. He distinguished 


PAMIL 


Y MANSION OF GEN. K 


NOX, AT THOMASTON, ME. 


himself during the revolutionary war, and was 
afterwards appointed by President Washington, 
the first Secretary of War. His wife was’ the 
grand-danghter of Brig. Gen. Samuel Waldo. 
His youngest daughter, widow of the late Hon. 
John Holmes, now occupies the mansion house. 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Tmpostor, fine story by 
Mrs. Canouixe Onwe. 


ree an excellent story by Fran- 
Story,” by 


line,” poem b; Houowar. 
“A Farewell,” by J. H. Borie. 
“ Invocation,” by W. A. Foe. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A spirited Boat Race will be represented as it lately 
came off in the Bay of New York, between two celebrated 
oarsmen, William and James Lee. 

A scene from the famous play of Guy Mannering. 
resenting Miss Cushman in her ‘character of Meg 
Merriles, as she lately appeared in New York. 

A fine and accurate view of the centre of the town of 
Deerfield, Mass. 


The Monument at Bloody Brook CT 
ture that commemorates one of the fiercest of the early 
American struggles. Accurately given by an artist. 
A view of Mr. Wise’s late Balloon Ascension at Pttila- 
delphia, when he was accompanied in his aerial flight by 
four persons. 
to Professor Morse, ing 
in perfecting the mag- 
A fine and lfeke portralt of Profesor Mors, the dls 
coverer and perfector of the magnetic telegraph. 
A picture giving a correct view of the present of 
Cuba, which been adopted by 
of © Sand Storm im the desert, 
for us by Professor Sattler, of the famous Cosmo- 
ramos. 


Also a spirited scene Cataract of the 
Nile, sketched by the same disti: artist. 
An accurate sketch taken for us on the of the new 
, 800n to be 
nto the 


ofthe Steamer Sarah, onthe cust of Africa, 


man-of-war, a few months 


POSTAGE OF OUR PAPER. 
As some few postmasters, more nice than 
wise, have taken the liberty of charging maga- 
zine postage upon our paper, we have addressed 


‘ the Department at Washington upon the sub- 


ject, and have the authority of its head for stat- 
ing that the proper rates of charge upon the 
Companion are as follows: Five cents per quar- 
ter, for any distance not over fifty miles; and 
ten cents per quarter, for any distance not over 
three hundred miles. Our readers and subscri- 
bers would do well to remember this, and if any 
postmaster attempts to defraud them by a higher 
charge, we will be obliged to them to transmit 
his name to this office. For the information of 
all concerned, we subjoin the following extract 
from the postmaster-general's letter to cca 

“To judge pro 
postmasters have the 
from every paper received at the 

This settles the matter, and no subscriber 
need be imposed upon a second time. Since 
the rates of postage have been reduced, people 
generally in the country have found it for their 
interest to become regular subscribers to the 
weekly papers, as the quarterly charge has now 
become so small as to be merely nominal. It 
has also become almost universally the practice 
to prepay all letters, and when one is written 
requiring an answer, the writer prepays, and also 
encloses a stamp to forward the return letter. 
This is as it should be. 


Tue Iste or Man.—The cut on page 220 of 
our last number is a copy from an original pen 
drawing of the human face. The reader, by ex- 
amining the engraving at a little distance, will 
perceive that it contains a perfect human face, 
with whiskers and night-cap. By turning the 
engraving upon the side, this will appear more 
readily to the eye. It is a curious piece of in- 
genuity and workmanship. 


Busrxzss makes a man as well as tries him. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 

Conceiving this subject to be one of peculiar 
interest to the readers of our paper, we have pre- 
pared the following article upon the subject for 
our columns. 

Wood engraving has been carried by the art- 
ists of the present day to so high a degree of per- 
fection, that it bas, for many purposes, super- 
ceded those elegant and elaborate works in steel 
and copper, which were, at one time, the only 
resource of publishers seeking for beauty in the 
way of ornament and illustration. For a large 
class of subjects, wood engraving is better adapt- 
ed than steel, as, in its power of producing posi- 
tive effect, it meets one of the grand requirements 
of graphic art, while the skill of our artists is 
adequate to the production of the most delicate 
lines and tracery. ' 

The art of wood engraving is of comparatively 
modern date. The first rude efforts in this line 
were made in the 14th century, by Germans, and 
we take 1423 as the date of the first application 
of the art to pictorial representation. Germany 
has the honor of its invention, as of that of 
printing. The earliest wood cuts, facsimiles of 
which have been preserved, are of the rudest de- 
scription. The first printed book in the English 
language that contains wood cuts, is the second 
edition of Caxton’s “Game and Playe of Chesse,” 
asmall folio, without date or place, but gen- 
erally supposed to have been printed about 1476. 
About the same time, Michel Wolgemuth, a Ger- 
man artist, produced some very fine wood cuts, 
exhibiting elaborate workmanship, but deficient 
in pictorial effect. In 1511, some fine specimens 
were produced, the best being engravings from 
Albert Durer’s designs. The great patron of 
wood engraving, in the early part of the 16th 
century, was the Emperor Maximilian L, who 
originated three works, which he caused to be 
illustrated by numerous wood engravings, chiefly 
from the designs of Hans Burgmair, Hans 
Schaufflein, and Albert Durer. But from this 
period until the past century, wood engraving 
rapidly declined, and was finally revived in 
England, by Thomas Bewick, who was born at 
Cherryburn, in the county of Northumberland, 
August 11th, 1758. He was apprenticed, at an 
early age, to a copperplate engraver at New- 
castle, but he taught himself the art of wood en- 
graving. In 1775 he received a premium from 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Manufactures, for a cut entitled the “Old Hound,” 
a rustic scene, drawn and engraved by himself. 
He illustrated an edition of Gay’s Fables, and 
another of Select Fables, and published a history 
of birds, and another of quadrupeds, all illustra- 
ted by himself, from his original designs. The 
great merit of those cuts consists not so much in 
their execution, as the spirited and natural man- 
ner in which they are drawn. Bewick’s style of 
engraving, as displayed in his birds, is exclusive- 
ly his own. He adopts no conventional mode 
of representing texture, or producing effect, but 
skillfully avails himself of the most simple and 
effective means which his art affords, of faith- 
fally and efficiently representing his subject. He 
never wastes his time in laborious trifling, to 
display his skill in execution; he works with a 
higher aim—to represent nature; and, conse- 
quently, he never bestows his pains, except to 
express a meaning. The manner in which he 
has represented the feathers in many of his birds, 
is as admirable as it is perfectly original. His 
feeling for his subject, and his knowledge of his 

art, suggest the best means of effecting his end, 
and the manner in which he has employed them, 
entitle him to rank, as a wood engraver—with- 
out reference to his merits as a designer—among 
the very best that have practised the art. Be- 
wick died in 1828, after having secured @ com- 
petence by his honorable exertions. 

The maxim that a “ good thing is valuable in 
proportion as many can enjoy it,” may be ap- 
plied with peculiar propriety to wood engraving, 
for thé productions of no kindred art have been 
more generally disseminated, nor with greater 
advantage to those for whom they were intend- 
ed. As at least one hundred thousand good im- 
pressions can be obtained from a wood cut, if 
properly engraved and carefully printed, and 
as the additional cost of printing wood cuts with 
letter-press is inconsiderable, when compared 
with the cost of printing steel or copperplates 
separately, the art will never want encourage- 
ment, nor ugain sink into neglect, so long as 
there are artists of talent to furnish design’, and 
good engravers to execute them. : 


Trux—Depravation of morals or manners 
spreads like leprosy over a whole nation. | 
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OUR NEW PRINTING OFFICE. 

' We have for a considerable period been com- 
pleting arrangements for a new and extensive 
printing establishment, furnished with such ma- 
terial and appliances as should enable us to 
print the “Drawing Room Companion,” and 
“Flag of our Union,” in a style of elegance 
and finish unequalled in the newspaper world. 
This plan is nearly consummated ; and in two 
or three weeks we shall be enabled to show the 
public what we cando. We have secured a 
large granite building in Brattle street, admira- 
bly adapted to the purpose, and shall improve 
it from the first floor to the roof. The first floor 
will be devoted to our superior and elegant new 
steam engines and boilers, and the accommoda- 
tions for the engineers and firemen. 

On the second floor will be arranged our new 
and swift power-presses, got up on a novel and 
improved plan of our own ; and this range will 
be entirely occupied as the press-room, On the 
third floor comes the composing-room, editor’s 
sanctum, etc..—a fine room, the depth of the 
building being nearly one hundred feet, with a 
fair width and excellent light. On the fourth 
floor will be located the desks of our designers 
and sketchers. On the fifth floor, above them, 
the engravers; and on the sixth floor will come 
the department where the wooden blocks are 
prepared for the designers and engravers—thus 
placing our establishment in the most compact 
and perfect form, available at every point and 
at all times; giving us six floors of nearly one 
hundred feet deep each. 

As it regards the material with which we 
shall operate all these departments, let us assure 
our readers that it will be of the best description 
that money can buy. Everything will be new 
and bright, and we shall at the same time don 
an entirely new and beautiful suit of type for 
both papers, with every department beautified 
and improved. 

It will thus be seen that we can hardly fail 
to produce as perfect specimens of newspaper 
literature in the mechanical department as have 
yet been seen. We are resolved to merit the 
liberal patronage that has been so extensively 
bestowed upon this establishment, in the same 
gracious spirit as that which the public has dis- 
playeJ towards our enterprise, and also to defray 
the extraordinary expenses and outlays requisite 
to accomplish the proposed improvements, with 
the utmost cheerfulness. 

It will be remembered that our present busi- 
ness and publishing hall will remain the same 
as heretofore, Museum building, Tremont street. 


Lire or Paut Jones.—We are indebted to 
the publishers, Adriance, Sherman & Co., No. 2 
Astor House, New York, for a copy of this in- 
teresting work, by John Henry Sherburne. The 
popularity of this book was well evinced by the 
almost immediate sale of the first edition, as 
soon as it came from the press. The life of Paul 
Jones forms one of the most important links in 
the history of the Revolutionory War. 


ProrortaL Drawine Room Companion.—This 
— paper continues to be as attractive as ever. It 
beyond the most beautiful paper print- 
United Sates "Right of the sixteen are 
devoted to illustrations, | of which are of superior 
excellence, finely designed and executed, and it will, as a 
whole, compare favorably with the illustrated papers of 
London. The literary character of the work also receives 
proper attention. Those who are desirous of obtaining a 
paper of superior merit will find in the Companion what 
they desire.— Ontario Messenger. 


A TRAVELLER.—We were favored a few days 
since by a call fi Dr. J. V. C. Smith, the 
modern traveller. The doctor has made a thor- 
ough personal survey of all objects of interest in 
the Orient, and has kept a careful record of ev- 
erything worthy of note. 


Gizason’s Drawine Room Companton.—We 
of this 


A YOUNG LapDY wishes to engage a master for a couple of 
them art of love.— 


If nature has failed to endow them with their 
usual prerogative, we fear no master can in- 
struct them. 


| @LEAson.—We still continue to get “G@leason’s Com- 
panion.”’ Our opinion has undergone no change. We 


- Do so.—Cherish the tender buds of piety, and 


they will bloom with benevolence. 
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. Dr. Neale, Mr. Robert Lowry to 
‘Rev. Dr. Mr. James Parker to Mise Franets 


Kev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Francis W. Small to Miss Susan 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James L. Stevens to Miss 
lor, Mr. John H. te Miss Joan 
David P. 
cote De 


In Somerville, 1. 
mings, of Boston to Miss Sarah A. Moore. 


In this city, Mr. Charles W. Cummings, 47; Mrs. Susan 
P. Goodnow, 66; Mr. Caleb 8. McClennan, 37; Mr. Wil- 
_ Leggett, 42; David Crosby, 15; Mr. Cyrus Hastings, 

59; Mrs. Mary B. Hapgood, 45. 

Charlestown, Mr. Jotham Johnson, 42. 
In Chelsea, Mr. Josiah Blossom, of West Barnstable, 47. 
Ann M. Chase, 36. 
est Cambridge, Mrs. Margaret Schouler 
In Watertown, Miss Ellen Mason, of Cambridgeport, 18. 


Child 

In Milford Centre, Mr. Ezekiel Seeger, 98. 

In Gorham, Me., Mrs. A. H. Chadbourn, of Boston, 38. 
In Concord, N.H., Mrs. Sarah B. Farnham, 77 

In Newport, R.I. , Mrs. Eliza C. Sutter, 43. 


A Magnificent Pictorial 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object is to in the most ele 
notable events of the day. he columns are devoted 


original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 
Best Americsn Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper “entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
pases will contain views of every populous city in the 

nown world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful seenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 

rinted on the finest of paper, and with a tont of copper- 

brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 

expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will in fifteen hund 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it afords, and the rich array of origi- 
na) miscellany it p , to fi the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage Virtue "y hold- 
ing ae view all that is good and pure, _ avoiding all 
evil in ita tendency. the object is to 
make the paper loved, 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. $1 00 
For four . . 

twelve “ 3 00 
So wt be mete terms, either 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 

b the proprietor. 

The ProromtaL Drawixe Room Companion may be 
obtained depots throughout the 
country, ap newsmen, at cents per single copy. 

Published every mad) by 
QLEASON, Boston, Mags. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 
A. WINCH, ‘6 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, aoe Street, Baltimore. 

MPANY, Main Street, Cincinnati. 
R. B BDWARDS & Co. '98 Third Street, Louisville, . 
A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, ‘Deeroit. 


B. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesmat Sta, St. Louis. 


(> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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truly elegant and superior work. I[t is illustrated with 
} splendid cuts, scenes, landscapes and, in fact, everything 
which is calulated to improve the mind and refine the 
| taste of its readers. It is afforded at the extremely low 
| price of $3 per annum. To those wishing a neat and 
| Beautiful ornament for the centre-table, no work is more | 
| richly worth the money.— Free School Journal. i 
| 
| 
Union, and worth a thousand of those now imitating it — 
Butler Heraid. 
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ELEASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


CONCEALMENT, 
AND ITS EFFECTS. 


BY MRS. EMMA WELLMONT. 


66 O)OOR, dear boy, how I pitied him!” 

said Mrs. Atwood. “ He did not mean 
to do it, and so I told him not to let his father 
know a word about it.” 

It seems the boy, Leonard, had been playing 
battledoor upon prohibited ground, in the back 
parlor, and, with his youngest sister, had broken 
the mantel-glass. It was a small crack, and by 
removing the candelabras a trifle, it would not 
be discovered. Aniso the busy whisper ran 
round, “not to say a word about it to father ;” 
and this concealment, we are sorry to add, was 
not for the first time practised upon Mr. Atwood ; 
80, in truth, we ought to have prefaced our story 
with “ poor, dear Mr. Atwood! How he was to 
be pitied !” 

The father of Leonard was not a rich man, 
but by frugality, he made a small salary answer 
to supply all ordinary wants—for superfiuities 
he had little spare change—yet by dint of close 
calculation, he had managed to furnish a parlor 
neatly, and even prettily. The articles he had 
picked up at auctions, and whenever they were 
faded or sunburnt, he had contrived to conceal 
the defects; and such concealment as this, we 
are not disposed to treat harshly, as it injures no 
one. Mrs. Atwood was a pleasant, amiable 
person—one who tried to do well whenever it 
did-not cost her too much labor—but she was 
deficient in those nameless little traits of neat- 
ness which make a home doubly attractive. Her 
work-box was always in confusion, her drawers 
showed a rough-and-tumble aspect; knots and 
tassels, fringes and muslins all lay in the same 
pile, and occasionally a stray collar or a lost 
handkerchief would be drawn from the rubbish. 
It was a frequent remark of hers “that she had 
aplenty of things, if she only knew where to 
find them.” 

Such women are often unbalanced. They 
forget that saving is a greater virtue than buy- 
ing; but all the lectures in the world fail to help 
such people. The world gocs easy with them, 
and sometimes they are reckoned the happiest 
people in it. 

Mrs. Atwood had another fault. She was in- 
discriminate in her conduct to her children. 
Sometimes she would pet them for the very 
thing which, at another time, she would censure. 
She seemed to have had a lack of judicious 
training herself; and, of course, she could not be 
expected to govern others discreetly. The 
father, too, had a kind of square-and-compass 
rule, which was not always judicious. He 
thought children were, or ought to be, like 
automatons, so that when you but touch the 
wire, they will move with exact precision. When 
they failed to do so, a harsh word was occasion- 
ally used, and he had managed so, that now, a 
mere look, in the presence of strangers, would 
correct any irregularity. Of course, the children 
were rather afraid of their father; but of their 
mother—why, tuaey did do pretty much as they 
pleased, in his absence. 

All this management prepares us to hear of 
the detection of the broken mantel-glass. 

Mr. Atwood seldom sat in his back parlor, 
but on a Sabbath day. He always had a habit, 
upon the morning of this day, before he went to 
church, of stepping before this veritable glass 
and adjusting his dickey; and this he did, even 
when he came straight from his chamber, where 
he had arranged himself with so much precision. 
When the Sunday came, therefore, he detected 
that the glass was cracked. 

“ Wife!” said he, with much impetuosity, 
“how came this about? How came this glass so 
shivered? Leonard, Susan, which of you did 
it ?” 

The children stood in the entry, and looked at 
their mother, who shook her head, and put her 
finger on her mouth, as a token of silence. 

“Have you been playing battledoor on this 
forbidden ground ?” asked the father, peevishly. 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply; and so sin- 
eere did it seem to sound, so truthful, that the 


’ father was forced to devise some other way to 


account for the accident, when the mother in- 
terposed. 

“Husband,” said she, “you cannot believe 
that these children would break the glass, and 
deny having done it. I trust they are not the 
only ones who do all the mischief in the.house. 
I will not accuse any one; but you know that 


sweeping and dusting, and removing mantel 
ornaments, might have caused the mischief. I 
do not say it did do it, but it might.” 

The children understood the drift of such re- 
marks, and thinking them too good to be kept, 
informed Fanny, the servant girl, how ingenious- 
ly their mother had screened them; “but,” ad- 
ded they, “she did nog tell father it was you 
that did it.” 

The poor, innocent girl felt the color mount to 
her forehead. She wondered how Mrs. Atwood, 
who was so good and kind to her, could be guil- 
ty of such an implied falsehood. She worried 
over it, and resolved that she would not stand 
as the guilty one in the eyes of her master, and 
that day she divulged the whole secret, still 
quoting to Mr. Atwood the old injunction she 
was so accustomed to hear: 

“Don’t tell how you heard of it, or who did 
it.” 

Poor Atwood, was he not tobe pitied ? Think 
how the duplicity of his wife stared him in the 
face; how the unblushing falsehood of his chil- 
dren rose before him. What could he do? 
Why, he pondered over it, and it vexed him. 
He had lost his confidence in the strongest hold 
of his affection, and little forgotten things kept 
rising anew to memory, of this. and that act of 
petty deception, which he had detected long ago, 
in both mother and children. But Fanny was a 
good, faithful girl, and he well knew the dis- 
closure she had made would cost her the loss of 
her place, and so the concealed knowledge lay 
hidden in his own breast. What a load this sin- 
gle circumstance had brought upon them all. 


Five years from this event the boy had be- 
come a young man, and the little girl began to 
assume the look of womanhood. The former 
had learned the art of good penmanship, and 
was now in the employ of a merchant as copy- 
ing clerk. His salary was small, but to the con- 
ception of a young man who had been accus- 
tomed to only a trifling pittance, it looked to 
him as enormous, particularly as the great vor- 
tex which swallows up all in board, was obviated 
by living at home for nothing. 


During the first three months a gold waich 
was purchased on credit; then a chain, and 
some dangling seals. The tailor was not passed 
by, and all that could make the exquisite finish 
to a young man was procured, so that, at the 
end of the year, the four hundred salary still left 
him in debt for nearly a hundred more, and this 
he had anticipated by further promotion; but, 
alas, that does not always follow. His employer 
questioned the propriety of retaining him any 
longer, but knowing the hard-working, steady 
habits of his father, he concluded to let him re- 
main, without additional salary. 

It is always a bad sign when a young man’s 
wants exceed his income. It proved so in the 
case of Leonard Atwood. The hungry monster, 
debt, preyed upon him already, and the cardinal 
virtues of frugality, patience and perseverance 
were wanting, and the hydra-headed list of ex- 
penditures he knew not how to curtail. There 
was but one expedient left, and that would prove 
the ruin of his character, as it lay in embezzling 
his master’s property! But then, again, came 
into action the old art he had early been taught 
of concealment! He took the required amount, 
at arash venture,and defrayed his debts. A 
sense of guilt flashed over his countenance, and 
that night, just as the disk of the sun was setting 
behind the horizon, a young man turned down 
an unfrequented lane. Strange thoughts rush- 
ed through his brain—@range fears—and of 
how little value then appeared all the tinsel 
baubles which had brought guilt into his heart! 
But he recomposed himself, ventured home, and 
affected his usual pleasantry of manner ; and yet 
the “ God bless you, my grandson,” of his aged 
grandfather, sent such a thrill through his soul 
as almost resulted in madness. 

In a few days there was a council held in the 
counting-room of the merchant with whom 
Leonard Atwood was connected. His father 
was there, and the men who had received their 
recent payments from the young man. The 
bills were identified, and the officer of justice 
was in attendance. 

There was yet another secret session in the 
bed-chamber of his mother, and the father was 
there likewise, and the daughter, and tears were 
shed, and groans were uttered, and hearts were 
erushed, because the improvident young man 
had become a criminal at the bar of justice. And 
one great absorbing feeling predominated. One 
thought added poignancy to all other thoughts, 
and that was, the lesson of concealment which his 


mother had early taught him; so that the broken 
mantel-glass was always considered an ominous 
sign of evil ever after by the broken-hearted 
parents. 

Depend on it, my young friends, the practice 
of this wily art will always bring reproach and 
ruin in its train; therefore, weigh consequences 
before you descend to humiliating arts. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE CLOUDS OF SORROW. 


When the clouds of sorrow lower, 
And its tempest wildly raves; 
And the storm with utmost power 
Rages o'er the land and wave; 
When the lightning’s glare so fearful, 
Casts its bright, “yet searing light,” 
And the thunder with its echo, 
Breaks the stillness of the night; 

O be calm, nor let thy soul fear anght, 
But patient wait the dawn of day ; 
For with the morn the storm will cease, 
And sorrow’s clouds will pass away. 


God has ordained that each and all, 
Sorrow and bliss at times shall know; 
And though we may escape awhile, 
Yet still there is a time of woe. 
Sadden not the heart, nor pale the cheek, 
Though all around seem dark and drear ; 
Cheering our hearts with highest hope, 
And think that bliss is drawing near. 
The path of life is roughly strewed 
With trouble, pain and misery ; 
Still with light hearts we'll journey on, 
Sadness repelling, we shall happy be. 
Cape Vincent, Vt., Aug., 1851. 


JUDGE, TRY THYSELF! 

The police court, Paris, was thrown into com- 
motion the other day. A young boy of sixteen 
years of age, was brought before the court, 
charged with stealing and begging in the public 
streets. He was a bright, fine-looking boy, but 
very poorly clad, and when brought before the 
judge, he fell upon his knees, and begged him 
not to put him in prison; that his mother was 
sick and starving, and that alone had driven 
him to steal; that he could not find work, and if 
he was imprisoned the disgrace would kill his 
poor mother. The judge seemed somewhat 


*moved by the boy’s story, but he nevertheless, 


after hearing the evidence, condemned him to 
six weeks’ imprisonment. As the boy was being 
led away, a poor woman, pale, covered with 
rags, and her hair all in disorder, forced her way 
through the crowd, and, tottering up to the boy, 
passed one arm around him, and then turning 
to the judge, pushed back her long black hair, 
and exclaimed, “Do you not recognize me? 
Thirteen years have passed since you deserted 
me, leaving me alone with my child and m 

shame; but I have not forgotten you, and this 
boy whom you have just condemned—this is 
your son!” You may imagine the effect this 
announcement produced on the bystanders. 
The judge, in a loud voice, ordered the woman 
to be carried from the court, and then left it 
himself; but he joined the r creature in the 
street, and carried her and her boy off ina car- 


riage.—Home Journal. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE GEM, THE FLOWER, THE STAR. 
FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 


BY W. W. LAMBDIN. 


There is a gem of priceless worth, 

Of value more than aught of earth ; 
More precious far than diamond stone, 
A wealth beyond comparison. 


There is a flower of beauty rare, 
°T is lovelier than the violet fair ; 
No sweeter flow’ret can be found, 
<Its perfume fills all space around. 


There shines a star of glimmering ray, 
Whose brightness equals that of day ; 
Surpassing far in brightness, all 

Those lamps hung round this earthly ball. 


True virtue is that jewel rare, 

And virtue is that flow’ret fair; 
Virtue ’s the star no cloud can hide, 
A wealth, and ornament, and guide. 


Mayst thou possess that gem—that flower 

Shed perfume round thee every hour ; 

That star e’er guide thy path in life 

Safe to the heaven where ends all strife. 
Harmony, Ind., Aug., 1851. 


THE VIENNESE DANCERS. 

Madame Weiss, whose charming band of juve- 
nile dancers have met with t success, and 
attracted crowds to the Konigstadter Theatre, 
Berlin, has been forbidden by the police to con- 
tinue their performances, upon the ground that 
a law exists forbidding girls of tender years to 
appear on the stage, unless with the special as- 
sent of their parents, under certain provisions 
for education. Remonstrances have been made, 
but the police remain inexorable, and the pretty 
—Liverpool 


flit 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THOSE PLEASANT HUMS. 


BY FRANKLIN ©, 8. HURLBUT. 


Let us forth among the roses, 
Neath the trees, 

Where the cuckoo-flowers are dancing, ._.. . 

And the laughing streams are glancing, 
In the breeze; 

For the harp I love to hear, 

Breathes its cadence soft and clear, 
From the leys: 

Fraught with memories bright and dear, 

Is the harp I love to hear. 


Forth among the giant mountains 
Bald and blue, 

By the deep and thundering ocean, 

Heaving in its dire commotion, 
Dark in hue; 

‘Neath the myrtle and the pine, 

On the bonny banks of thyme, 
Gemm’d with dew, 

Comes the music deep and clear, 

Of the harp I love to hear. 


When the sunset clouds are cradling 
Round the west ; 

When the coolly gale is falling, 

And the vesper bell is calling 
Man to rest; 

When the blue-bells sink in slumbers, 

Lull'd by evening’s soothing numbers, 
Beauty blest, 

Comes the music deep and clear, 

Of the harp I love to hear. 


But the music sweetly springing, 

Where the matin birds are singing,— 
Blissful choirs !— 

Breathes a rapture deep and clear, 

°T is the harp I love to hear! 


When Antarctic oceans mutter 
Round the pole; 

When the blushes of Aurora, 

Supercede the bloom of Flora ; 
When the roll 

Of seasons round the varied zones, 

Proclaims Death’s low and solemn tones 
To the soul, 

Steals that bird-lute on my ears, 

Like the music of the spheres. 

Elwood, Enfield, Ct., Aug., 1861. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Language : Gold-leaf to blazon our knowledge 
and cover our ignorance. Shop: The bellows 
of the industrial organ, the blower of which is 
paid better than the artist who executes the 


composition. Na : A false son of the Re- 
public, who murdered his mother to gain pos- 
session of her estate. © Civilization: The im- 


mense, and yet uncrossed bridge, from barbarous 
to rational society, on which the trustees take 
fresh toil at every few steps. Monk: A man 
who commits himself to prison for being religious. 
Tobacco: A dried leaf that must soon fall. 
Duel: A lion’s skin for asses, and ass’s skin for 
lions. Amusement: A flower-garden surround- 
ing a factory. Character: The only personal 
property whieh everybody looks after for you. 
Competition: The devil’s whisper of “common 
sense”’ to foolish man. Sank: A gilt bargé on 
the river Credit, in which ndees are carried 
forward by the labor of the horses on thetowing- 
— Clock: A dog we keep to bark at us. 
larriage: A“ State Lottery” not pat down. 
Woman: A gold coin; which education plates 
over with silver. Family: A forcing-frame for 
the growth of respectable selfishness. Faith: 
Something soft wrapped round the heart of man 
to keep it from being broken on its journey. 
Charity: The remorse of selfishness. Book: A 
teacher who has sometimes grown into a tyrant. 
Toleration: The generosity of doing nothing. 
Power: An intoxicating drink which we like to 
see poured out to other people in dram-glasses, 
but to ourselvesinatumbler. Opinion: Anad- 
venturer who always starts as a beggar, and 
often ends as a king. Poetry: The aroma of 
truth. Pauper: A stone to pave the court- 
yards of the rich. Policeman: A fox-hound in 
the pack of a squire, who dutifully keeps up the 
breed of foxes. Wages: Food for cows between 
milking-times. Palace: The confessional in 
which a people confides its weakness to an in- 
dividual. mmerce: The Robin Hood of re- 
tability, who takes from the poor to give to 
the rith——From Wallbridge Lunn’s Council of 
Four, a Game of “ Definitions ;” new edition. 


ATTACHMENT OF BIRDS. 

Singing birds, if we would narrowly watch 
them, possess the most singular attractions, and 
exhibit the most romantic attachment. Not a 
movement of their master or mistress escapes, 
their observation. They may be taught, easily 
taught, by affectionate care, to come out of the 
cage when called for, or to sit on the finger and 
sing when requested. A single movement of the 
head or expression of the eye will accomplish 
this; whilst the reward of a bit of hard-boiled 
egg, or a morsel of loaf sugar, will cement an in- 
timacy terminable only by death—Audubon. ~ 


°Twixt truth and error there ’s this difference known, 
Error is fruitful, truth is only one. Herrick. 
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 CLEASON'S DRAWING 


A RELIC, 

A French Anchor, weighing 3000 pounds, was 
fished up off Fort Independence, on Monday. 
A portion of the anchor was gone. The Trav- 
eller states that some three years since, an an- 
chor was found by Solomon Dill, of Hull, weigh- 
ing 5000 pounds. It was sold to Mr. Alger, of 
South Boston Iron Works, who worked it over 
into one of the posts of Minot’s Ledge Light- 
house. These anchors are supposed to have 
been lost by the French fleets, which for several 
years after the conclusion of the Revolutionary 
war made Boston harbor their rendezvous for 
the winter season. 


VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD. 

The Swedisy Government have determined 
to fit out the corvette Eugenie for a voyage of 
circumnavigation, and have invited the Royal 
Academy of Science at Stockholm to nominate 
a scientific commission to accompany the expe- 
dition. The Academy, in compliance with the 
invitation, have already designated Messrs 
Skogmann, zoologist ; Anderson, botanist ; and 
Kindal, physician—men well qualified to fill the 
important stations to which they have been ap- 
pointed by the institution. 


Loxexst Steamer 1x THE 
steamer Eclipse, now on the stocks at Louisville, 
Ky., is to be three hundred and fifty-nine feet in 
length. She is to have eight of the largest sized 
boilers, and her water wheel will be thirty-two 
feet in diameter. She will be completed in the 
fall, and it is expected that she will make the 
trip from New Orleans to Louisville in the ex- 
traordinary short time of four days. 


A Stoxe.—The Mon- 
trose, Pa. Democrat, of the 17th inst., says a 
meteoric stone, weighing nearly or quite 200 
pounds, was found a few days since on the farm 
of Mr. Newton, in Springville. It was deeply 
imbedded in the earth, and the turf of the 
ground was still fresh under it. It had fallen 
through a tree, breaking the branches. 


Jexxy Lixp.—Much dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the business arrangements of Jenny 
Lind’s concerts. They lack the precise method 
and the unfailing sagacity of Barnum. Although 
the auction system has been abandoned, the 
seats are sold at enormous prices, auditors are 
badly accommodated, and, as a matter of 
course, everybody is grumbling. 


Aproap.—As nearly as can be ascertained, 
not less than 5000 passengers have left Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York, since the 5th of 
February last, in packets and steam vessels, a 
large proportion of whom are visiters to the 
London exhibition, About 4400 went in steam- 


ships, and 1200 in packet ships. 


New Market at tue Sours Expv.—The 
site for the new market at the South End, corner 
of Washington and Dover streets, has been 
cleared of the old wooden tenements which for- 
merly eccupied the spot, and the erection will 
soon commence, 


delphia Sun, a party engaged in seine fishing, a 
short distance from the landing pier at Cape 
Island, took a saw fish, weighing 1095 lbs., and 
measuring fourteen feet from the tail to the end 
of the saw. 


Couxrerreit Gorp Dotiars.—There are 
counterfeit gold dollars in circulation in New 
York city. The Journal of Commerce says that 
they are easily detected by their specific gravity, 
being much lighter than the genuine coin. 


American Riddle, 
our commissioner at the World’s Fair, has come 
home in search of something more to be laughed 
at by the congregated wisdom and folly of Eu- 
rope, and to take the prizes. 


Mousrcax.—Jenny Lind, Parodi and Madame 
Bishop are all three in New York State, singing 
in the various young cities between the Hudson 
and Lake Erie. 


Vary Trve—Malloncy says it is a singular 


fact, that people never think of committing sui- 
cide till they are unfit to die. 


So rt 18.—When the heart is out of tune, the 
tongue seldom goes right. 


A Cunsosrry—On Monday, says the Phila- | 9 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The cotton crop of Texas is said never to 
have looked better. 

The British government annually, to 
the Cunard Steamer Company, $700,000. 

A negro stampede for Mexico, has been dis-: 
covered at Lagrange, Texas. 

Mr. Burton Searle hung himself in his barn in 
Cranston R.1,, in a fit of religious excitement. 

Five more British soldiers have deserted from 
New Brunswick, and reached the United States. 

The public debt of Texas is $4,000,000, and 
another million will probably be brought in. 
. Mechanics of almost every trade are and have 
been 
ville, Ky. 


William Muzzy, a shoemaker in Natick, and 
very intemperate, was found dead in the woods 
near his residence. 


ter e kin i inte’ 
wife for the Prince of Wales. 


Hon. Mr. Haddock, U. 8. Charge to Portu- 
gal, had arrived at Lisbon, and was soon to be 
presented to the queen. 
L. of Boston, has 

chosen representative in the Oregon Legis- 
lature from county. 


At the Shasta diggings, seven men recently 
took out $10,000 in course of fifteen days, 
one lump weighing one hundred dollars. 

children were poisoned to ¥ eating 
cooked in a copper vessel. 

By the death of the Earl of Derby, Lord Stan- 
ley, the well known Tory leader in i 
becomes the fourteenth Earl of Derby. 

The Indians were committing great havoc on 
the Rio Grande at last accounts. They killed 
eight men at Laredo. 

The annual allowance of the East India Com- 

y to sustain idol worship, has ceased, and 
Sngwernant is left to his own followers. 

On Sanday, Henry C. Chamberlain, a b 
tan of age, son of Mr. John Cham 
berlain, Jr., of Lowell, was drowned at Billerica. 

bezzling $200, which Mr. Jones, of Conway, sent 
by him to pay a note at a bank in Greenfield. 

Well may the an nop exclaim, with pat- 
riotic ardor, “ See Naples and die!” for he thinks 
it a piece of heaven fallen upon the earth—the 
garden spot of the world. 

What a lonely life a man leads without a wife 
or children! He seems to hang, as it were, a 
loose, disjointed member upon society, discon- 
nected from the rest of his fellow-beings. 

It is stated that the Board of Location, com- 
posed of officers of the army, have decided to 
establish one of the new military hospitals at 
Cincinnati. 

A Detroit says that there are in that 
State, (Mich.) 1,000,000 of sheep; and that the 
capital invested in them and in the land on 
which they are kept, amounts to $5,500,000. 

There are forty manufactories of lard oil at 
Cincannati, which have put up the past year 
1,480,000 gallons lard oil, and 5,120,000 lbs. 
stearine for candles. 

At North Attleborough, John Daly, shooting 
at a mark With his pistol cane, held the weapon 
so near his eye in taking sight, that its recoil 
forced the eye entirely from the socket. 

The g lad, Michael Mulrany, who was so 
badly burnt by the ——- of a camphene 
feeder at the “ Gem,” in vidence, on Wednes- 
day night, died Friday morning. 

A woman named Agnes Wallace, living in 
the rear of No. 240 Ann street, was so badly 
burned a day or two since, in attempting to kin- 
die a fire by the use of camphene, that her life is 
danger. 

Mr. Asa Coburn, a native of New Hampshire, 
about 46 years of age, fell, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, from the fourth story window of Jones’s 
Hotel, in Fulton-street, klyn, N. Y., and 
broke his neck. 

A large number of human bones, among them 
twenty skulls, have been found in pulling down 
an old building in New York. strange 
> maga are afloat as to how they came 


Miss Davenport, the distinguished actress, and 
her mother, are sojourni at the Rockland 
House, Nantasket Beach. Miss Davenport has 
won many friends there by her modest and 
agreeble manners.— Post. 

The Nantucket Inquirer corrects its statement 
that Alden Bump ran away with Mrs. Morey. 
Mr. Bump has returned to the Island, like a 

Nantucketer, not having seen Mrs. Morey 
his absence, as he protests. 

A subscriber to the New Haven in 
Ohio, writes :—“ You may tell your ers that 
Ohio will produce wheat enough this season to 
bread the United States one year! The crop 
was never better,” J 

Vieuxtemps, the famous violinist, at a grand 
concert in Paris, lately, played a piece twenty- 
five minutes long. In honor of the Americans 
abroad, he performed Yankee doodle, with vari- 
ations. 

Mr, A. S. Strahan was shot by Dr. W. P. 
Hebard, at Aberdeen, Miss., on the 8th inst. 
Dr. Hebard was admitted-to bail ‘in- $5000. 
Wm. H. Taylor, a lawyer of Savannah, has 
been killed in # rencontre with H. W. Clark. 


Soreign Miscellany. 

Ledru Rollin is in London. 

Venice is to be opened on the Ist of August 
as a free port. 

The Indian Ocean, bordering on Madagascar 
abounds with whales and grampuses. ; 

The new Bank of the Pontifical States com- 
menced its operations on the Ist of July. 

Several sharks have been caught, recently, off 
the coast of England and Scotland. — 

An anonymous géntleman has presented 
£3000 towards bui a Fistula in 
London. 4 

A monster omnibus has begun to run between 
Glasgow and Paisleg. It carries above sixty 
passengers. 


A corps of twenty-¢ight Spanish dancers, from 
tre on Monday eveming. 

Richard Manks, the pedestrian, has completed, 
at Sheffield, the task of walking 1000 quarter 
miles in 1000 consecutive quarter hours. 

In the year 1849, 743,513 sheep, and 45,050 
horned cattle were boiled down for tallow in 
New South Wales and Port Philip. 

In Paris the soldiers of the 33d regi con- 
tinue to be insulted by workmen and others, for 
having formed part of the expedition to Rome. 


The name of the stock broker who has ab- 
sconded from Paris with other people’s money, is 
Treillet. He is said to be on his way to the 
United States. 

The latest news from Persia is that Nasredin 
Shah had left Teheren for Ispahan, with an ar- 
my of 60,000 men. It is not known what he 
was driving at. 

One of the Peterhead ships has brought no 
fewer than 16,000 seals, likely to yield 207 tons 
of oil, at a value of £8000. Another ship 
brought 9500; a third has 9000. 

A thousand hogsheads of ale, and fifteen hun- 
dred of porter are to be sent to Bengal, for the 
use of the European troops, in order to super- 
cede spirits. 

On the 2d inst., an aged and respectable fe- 
male, of the name of Allen, residing at the West 
Port, Falkirk, died in consequence of the bite of 
a cat, received ten days previous. 

Some Jewish capitalists, driven from Russia 
by late measures against their race, are endeav- 
oring to purchase large tracts of land for the 
formation of Jewish colonies in Hungary. 

A fisherman of Boston (England), recently 
caught a whale sixty-four feet long, near Clay- 
hole, at the entrance of Boston river, after a 
struggle of twenty-seven hours’ duration. 

Fanny Elssler, the celebrated danseuse, has 
taken her final leave of the stage at the Karn- 
thenerthor Theatre, Vienna, where she made her 
debut upwards of twenty years ago. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Men, not stations, ornament society. 

——aAs charity co so mod vents, & 
multitude of ~{ 

——tThere is but one uni in life, and 
that is where the heart is educa 

——How short life would be, if hope did not 
give it extent. 

——Two things cause affliction: a sad friend 
and a joyous enemy. 

——aA hundred thieves cannot steal from a 
poor man who is naked. 

——tThe wisest man is he who has the most 
complaisance for others. 

—It is difficult for strongly attached 
to their interest to be truly honest in their dealings. 

‘——The heart of a fool is in his mouth; the 
language of the wise man is in his heart. 

——tThe wa is to 
endeavor to you desire to appear 
Socrates 


——Happy are those who rp b 
trifles. is our whole existence pl 
position of trifles? 

——Junius says, “ After long experience of 
the world, I before God I never knew a 
rogue who was not unhappy.” 

——No man, for any considerable period, can 
wear one face to himself, and another to the 
mulsitude, without finally getting bewildered as 
to which may be the truer. 

——Hannah More said to Horace Walpole: 
“If I wanted to punish an enemy, it should be 
by fastening on him the trouble of constantly 
hating somebody.” 

—— A good conscience is a marvellous restora- 
learns yy with to the 
uture, when one can justified turning 
with pride to the past. 

——There is something in nature 
and rural life. It is so natural, so pure, so un- 
alloyed by the mancuvring, the hypocrisy, the 
turmoil of social existence. 

——I glanced at myself in the. mirror, and, 
in a g 

ith one’s self, oue is always pleased with others. 

——wWe seldom appreciate the value of beau- 
ty, and the:great influence it exercises on the 
minds of men, until it is on the decline; and 
then we cling to and treasure its wrecks with 

care. 


Joker's Olio. 


Why is a man moping from morning till 
night, like a favorite clown? Aus—Heis Grim- 
aldi. _ (Grim-all-day.) 

Why are there three objections to taking a 
glass of brandy? Because there are three scru- 
ples to a dram. 

Why is a dog biting his tail like a good econ- 
omist? Because he makes both ends meet. 

Why were Adam and Eve the originators of 
Because they raised the first 

ain. 

Tom went out, and his dog went with him— 
he went not before, behind, nor one side of him— 
9 where did he go? Ans—QOn the other 


- is have been 
by the revolvers of a 

If running after the women be a sin, it is one 
that is very easily checked. All that’s necessary 
is for the women to step running away from the 
men. 

Country cousins are a good deal like fits of 
the gout—the oftener “= visit you, the longer 
they stay. To get rid of either, you must re- 
sort to thin diet. ; 

Women are called the “softer sex,” because 
they are so easily humbugged. Out of one hun- 
dred girls, ninety-five would prefer. ostentation 
to happiness—a dandy husband to a mechanic. 

An Iowa paper says a certain village there 
was recently visited by a “Bloomer freshet.”— 
On being questioned as to what he meant, the 
editor says: “The water was knee high in the 
streets.” 

A gentleman accustomed to the signature of 
the firm in which he was a partner, having to 
sign a baptismal register of one of his children, 
entered it as the son of Smith, Jones & Co. 

A lawyer on his death-bed willed all his prop- 
erty to a lunatic asylum, stating, as his reason 
for so doing. that he wished his property to re- 
turn to the liberal class of people who had pa- 
tronized him. 

A young Irish student at the Veterinary Col- 
lege, being asked “If a broken-winded horse 
were brought to him for cure, what he would ad- 
vise,” promptly replied: “To sell him as soon 
as possible.’ 

While trousers are the new appropriation for 
ladies here, jackets are the rage in England and 
France. ts were adopted, some years since, 
for riding. Nothing is left exclusively male, 
except boots loose to the calf. 

“ What more | pepe offering can be laid 
upon the altar of a man’s heart, than the first 
love of a pure, earnest, and affectionate girl, 
with an undivided interest in eight corner lots, 
and fourteen three-story houses ?” 

The Milton (N. C.) Chronicle says: “S i 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ reminds us that A mae 
like to see the man who could vote for disunion 
with a clean face, under the sound of this tune, 
when well played by a brass band.” 

“Tom,” said an impudent wag to a conceited 
fop, “ [know a beautiful creature who wishes to 
make your acquaintance.” “D—— glad to 
hear it—fine girl, struck with my appearance, 
suppose, eh?” “ Yes, very muchso. She thinks 
you'd make a capital playmate for her little 


poodle dog!’ 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In poli and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is \ that the Prag is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instraction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are ly engagea, 


— | 

and every department is under the most finished and per- ©» 


fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. neither 


before our hundreds of thousands of an 
ORIGINAL PAPER, 
present of far exceeds 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ “ é “ 00 
16 e be 20 00 
Invariably in advance. 


No further reduction made from the above terms. 


Subscribers, or 

postmasters, are fequested to act as 
“ be obtained any of the newspaper 
*,* The can at 


four cents per copy. 
¥. GLEASON. 
Publisher and B 
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COMPANION. 


1. Gabriel Ravel. 2 Jerome Ravel. 3. Francois Ravel. 


4. Antoine Ravel. 65. Mr. C. Lehmann. 6. Mr. Blondin. 


7. Mr. Marzetti. 


THE RAVEL FAMILY IN JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT. 


8. Mad. Marzetti. 9. Mad. Axel, 10. Mad. J. Ravel. 11. Mr. Axel. 


THE RAVEL FAMILY. 

Among the many attractive pieces played by 
the Rave: tamily at Niblo’s Garden, New York. 
is “J -«nnette and Jeannot,” a most amusing 
pant mime, invented and produced by Jerome 
Ravel, found: d on Glover's well known song of 

‘Jeannette and Jeannot.” The action of the 
piece is admirably sustained by the Ravels, and 


is another triumph of the invention of M. Jerome. 
The incidents in this piece occur in a small 
village of France, where all young men of twenty- 
one are bound by law to pass a term of years as 
soldiers ; those, however, who are afflicted with 
infirmities are exempt. The peasants try toplay 
a ruse, in order to escape, but Jeannot acquaints 
the sergeant, and all are compelled to serve. 


SMOKERS’ CIRCLE, ON BOSTON COMMON. 


SMOKERS’ CIRCLE, BOSTON COMMON. 


The scene herewith sketched by our artist 


represents the Smoker's Circle just as it appear- 
ed at the afternoon hour a short time since. It 
is a well-known fact that—while a man may en- 
joy the weed by inhaling the fragrant fumes of a 
cigar in any other city of the Union—in Boston, 
a fine is exacted from any person who presumes 


to smoke in the streets. Our worthy mayor, 
sympathizing with the oppressed consumer of 
the weed, has had a circle of seats arrayed in a 
shady grove of our beautiful park; and here 
scores of persons resort each afternoon and eve- 
ning to inhale the bewitching weed. Let our 
readers drop round that way, and see how truth- 


fal a picture we have given them. 
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